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A Pertinent Suggestion 


EAR EDITOR:—I have noticed your articles 

for girls and their mothers on various phases 

of girls’ colleges. Why not give information 
concerning a less idealistic but more normal form of 
education—the coeducational university or college? 
I believe in them and look to them to produce the 
type of women so much in demand now—strong, 
healthy women, with poise, idealism diluted with 
practical intelligence, looking forward to a useful 
future in a home or in some profession or trade. 

I believe that women in these institutions have 
the advantage of more than casual contact with men 
and come to know them as men. They lose that 
silly self-consciousness that so often characterizes 
women from a girl’s college, and acquire, instead, a 
healthy, delightful camaraderie. They look life frankly 
in the face and meet it unflinchingly. 

I am a Junior at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Last year we had four thousand two hundred 
students. Five hundred of these are girls. We have 
no dean of women. Yet the girls, by deliberate and 
persistent effort, are raising the standard of the 
young women who attend the school. Many hard 
problems come up, but we gain excellent experience 
and breadth of character in solving them. The silly 
girl becomes more normal; the overserious one more 
human; the intolerant, priggish person is likely to 
disappear entirely, and all of us learn that we can, 
and do, often equal the brightest boys in classwork, 
in athletics, and in general college life. I do not 
believe our school is a typical example, either, as far 
as the great advantages of coeducation go. 

Why not have an article on such institutions as 
these? Many are attending them. Let both sides 
be seen. Our western schools are splendid examples. 
Forget our charming, conservative, eastern schools 
which such a small part of the total number may 
attend. We will be glad to hear of others. 

Cordially yours, 
P. S. 


Christian Democracy 


Conference of the Southern Methodist Church 

had its usual quadrennial wrangle over the 
subject of the status of its women. But that was 
before the war! St. Paul had evidently never 
seen the every-day Roman woman meeting crises 
grandly, and staunchly backing her men in war— 
and, as a Christian people, we have taken his 
philosophy of social economics most literally. 
But, in the light of the splendid achievements of 
the twentieth century woman, St. Paui would 
have been first to give her the status she de- 
serves, and, finally, also, the churches are swing- 
ing round to a more tolerant 
and Christian attitude. Both 


J "co before the war, four years ago, the general 
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“Room and Bath” in front line trenches 





(Photegraph by International Pim Sor mice) 
The shoe repair man with Pershing’ s forces is always 
“snowed under” 





Photograph by International P\im Serecce) 
France, the French women repair 
Sammies’ uniforms. 





Somewhere in 


The Triumphant Career 


EAR EDITOR :—I have read in the April number 
of McCall's what Suzette Decker Meyer replied 
to “Image Breakers” and I must say that I 
agree with her 
Many years ago, I preferred a home and children 
to the lecture platform, both because I felt that I 
must know life as it really is to millions of women 
before I could help them, and because I felt that | 
should be able to be of greater service through my 
own children than’ by any public work 
In the years of my married life, I have 
through sickness, adversity, so-called drudgery and 
disappointments. I have looked upon it all as a 
school in which I was learning. I would not have 
missed it for all the careers in the world, for there 
have been compensating joys. I look forward to the 
years when my children are grown as those in which 
I can do still other more worldly work 
My children and I are great chums. We read 
together, play together and enjoy each other. In 
training them, I am disciplining myself. In studying 
with them, enjoying their joy in nature and the 
world, I am but renewing my own life. My husband 
and I are pals. He sees that I am cheerfully doing 
my best by our children and our home, and, as any 
real man would, gives also his best. Of course, if 
I were cross, or constantly harping on how much I 
have to do, and blaming him, I could expect to have 
the whole responsibility of bringing up my children; 
but I have tried to eliminate all unnecessary calls on 
my energy, so that I may have strength to keep 
cheerful. This has meant giving up many little social 
pleasures, but it has been worth it to acquire poise 
and peace and a firm, tender grip on the lives of my 
loved ones Iam happy now in my home, and happy, 
too, in looking forward to a future of a different form 
of usefulness 
I think I have said enough! 


gone 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. G. F 


Block Mothers 


HE Children’s Year Campaign is showing 
America what mothers she has—what great- 
souled, caring, patriotic mothers. Women 
everywhere are giving themselves to the work of 
building up our Nation’s health. Out in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, a unique system of operation has been 
set running. That births, death, poverty, sick- 
ness, street-cleaning, impure milk, bad housing 
conditions and unpatriotic conditions generally 
may be brought to the attention of the city of- 
ficials, the families in each block appoint one 
woman as “block mother,” whose responsibility 
it is to look after these things. She sees that 
mothers have medical aid, that 

sewage is disposed of properly, 





the Southern Methodist and 
Baptist Churches granted full 
laity rights to their women 


at their general meetings re- 
cently, and when the con- I 
ferences have ratified the 


measure, the women will be 
eligible to all the positions now 
held by men. Who doubts that 
this war will leave us with a 
universal, Christ-like religion? 


The Key 


OLLYANNA’S _ successor, 

The Key, by Mrs. Eleanor 

H. Porter, begins in the 
next number of McCall’s. If 
you liked “Pollyanna, the 
Glad,” that amazing child of 
laughter and tears, The Key, 
will strike equally close to your 
heart. It is the story of a 
blind youth who conquers life; 
of a funny woman who con- 


time. 





N his sermon, 


sets a goal to life- 


DEATH A FRIEND TO MAN 


“The Function of Death in Human Experience,” 
Dr. George Burman Foster, of Chicago University, maintains 
that death, rather than being an enemy to man, is a friend; instead 
of an end to happiness, a further step to broader happiness. 
our day,” he says, “we must cease to think of death as punishment 
of sin or as a door out of life. 
nature’s everlasting alternation of origination and decay, death is 
the great rejuvenator. Life is movement and mutation; everything 
new that comes to be life buries an old, and if the old were no 
longer buried, no longer would the new be born. A life without 
death, would be life without growth; would itself be death. What 
would an everlasting spring be? What a day without night? 
Bounds belong to all that is earthly, else it loses its power. 
it articulates our life in the limits of space and 
In this way, it makes life something definite, measurable, 
tangible, just our human life, which would have no true human 
content without the succession of yesterday, to-day and to-morrow. 
Transitoriness is the form in which eternity reveals itself to us. 
Death necessarily belongs to life.” 


Death is a natural necessity. 


that the streets are cleaned 
that the bedrooms have sun- 
light, that the children have 
places to play, that the schools 
have healthy conditions, that 
the wee ones have plenty of 
air and milk—in short, she 


“In mothers a block full of people; 


and, if it were not joy, it 
In would be tremendously hard 
work 
Gun Fire 


ADELEINE DOTY was 

in Paris when the Ger 

mans were shooting off 
their big gun. She watched the 
brave city square its shoulders 
and defy the shells; she saw 
little children fly from the on- 
slaught. She has returned, and 
before the indifference of Paris 
stopped the game, we per- 
suaded her to do the story of 


Death 








verses in rhyme—a story of 
love and the world and the war 
and you—a story that every- 
body will be talking about soon. 


For lack of space, the third instalment of “The Abandoned Farm Dwellers” was 
crowded out of August; but you may look for it in September, and other instal- 
ments about every month thereafter till the tale is told. 





it for us. You will find it, with 
all the adventure and excite- 
ment of those days crowded in 
on page 12 of this issue 
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An Editorial by Constance D’Arcy Mackay 


) reveal the modern woman to the world in 

- new light, and the werld in a new light to 
the modern woman, are two of the few con- 
| structive things that this vast destructive 
war has done. Many women are developing 
capabilities they did not know they had. 
Still others are enlarging their capabilities 
fourfold. In this respect, the war has been a universal 
bracer. It has inculcated a valiant attitude toward 
life in general. People who used to complain of trifling 
discomforts have entirely forgotten them now in the 
thrill of larger issues. Death itself has taken on a new 
guise. It has now become The Great Adventure. 
Since Earth is the universal mother of us all, why 
fear to return to her? This is the cry of the poets 
of to-day. Even the attitude toward human ills has 
changed. Pain is met valiantly; endured stoically. 

“Imagine Sarah Bernhardt in an incurable ward,” 
said a woman recently, at a Red Cross meeting. ‘““What 
would she be doing? Whining? Complaining? Not a 
bit of it! With her last ounce of strength, she would 
be fighting for ideals. That great genius never forgets 
she has a goal, whether it be patriotism or art.” 

At present, this whole country is reunified and re- 
vitalized because its citizens are all working toward 
a common goal. Men, if they be worth their salt, 
have always a goal to work for; but, until recently, 
very few women have been conscious of any other 
goal than marriage, and thereby they have lost some- 
thing that gives savor and solace to life. But, since 
the war, even the Rocking-Chair Gossips, the Bridge 
Fiends, and the Confirmed Shoppers have been mo- 
bilized into the Knitting Brigade, and their needles are 
clicking as if their lives depended on it. They are 
working toward a goal. 

What will happen when they are de-mobilized? 
Will they again become time-wasters? And the answer 
to that is: Will life let them be? For, after the war, 
women will face a changed world. There will be 
terrific economic upheavals and readjustments in 
which woman will have to play her part as well as 
man, either through rigid economy, the enforcing of 
a simpler standard, or through adding a tithe to the 
family income. 

That these adjustments will affect marriage, there 
can be no doubt. There will be disabled heroes to be 
cared for. Hundreds or even thousands of men will 
come back from the front with impaired earning 
capacity. There will be broken health and broken 
fortunes. A myriad new problems will rise up on 
every hand and woman will have to do her share 
toward solving them. Owing to the economic condi- 
tions, fewer women may marry; and many of those 
who do will marry later in life than has been the 
custom formerly. That is why the choosing of a 
career has become of more serious import to women 
than it ever has been before. They cannot afford to 
make mistakes. They must conserve time and energy. 
They must choose wisely and far-sightedly. 








F course, there will always be a certain per- 
centage of women who merely want to make 
money, to “eke along,” who care nothing for 
advancing in their chosen field of work; 
though it is not with these inefficients that 
this article has to deal; but with their strug- 
gling, self-supporting, indomitable sisters, 
who “look upward, not down; look forward, not back; 
and lend a hand.” 

Men, in choosing their careers, look to the future 
as well as to the present, and the same thing now 
holds good for the ambitious girl or woman. She 
must study herself in relation to her work. She must 
take account, as never before, not only of her mental 
but of her physical capacities. Unless she is exceed- 
ingly strong, or unless she comes of peasant stock 
whose vitality is unimpaired, the ambitious woman 
will have to remember that woman’s greatest foe in 
the working world is Fatigue and again Fatigue. 
Woman has brilliant upflares of energy; but she lacks 
the staying power of man. This is particularly true 
of the American woman. 

From the very outset, the self-supporting woman 
has more to contend with, more to overcome, than has 
the self-supporting man. 

Some one once wrote to that wise and famous 
sculptor August St. Gaudens, and asked him why 
there were so few great women sculptors. He replied 
succinctly: “Because woman has not the strength for 
the long pull.” Some five or six years ago no less 
judicious a person than W. H. Taft stated in a mag- 
azine article that he believed a large percentage of 
diverce in this country was due to the fact that 














women felt they must marry while youth was still 
an asset and dared not face a middle age made pre- 
carious by lack of sufficient strength and sufficient 
earning capacity. A large percentage of women there- 
fore endured marriage for the sake of a home. On 
the other hand, a growing number of women refuse 
marriage under such conditions, and find happiness 
in their careers—if not as great happiness as the hap- 
pily married, at least ninety per cent. more of it than 
the unhappily married ever find. 

The first part of the path of the self-supporting 
ambitious woman is bound to be steep and thorny. 
And the younger she is, the thornier it will appear 
in comparison to the path of a young man. No one 
cares much how a young man lives in his struggling 
years. He can perch in a garret and be called pic- 
turesque. He can sleep on a park bench if necessary; 
eat a free lunch; do all sorts of odd chores and talk 
laughingly at his hard luck in later years. But for 
a woman, young or otherwise, such a course is un- 
thinkable. She must live in decent surroundings and 
appear fairly prosperous at all hazards. This is not 
such an easy matter as it sounds in these days. 

“I wish,” wailed a young woman recently, “that 
some one would write an article on ‘How To Be 
Natty Though Nourished.’ I have to choose between 
eggs for breakfast and a new hat!” 


VER-TIRED and _ under-nourished young 
girls who are fighting for a foothold, trying 
} to climb up from a meager wage to a wage 
less meager, are an every-day sight in every 
large city, and a tragic enough sight if one 
looks below the surface. 

The self-supporting woman who would 
succeed must do everything in her power to keep her- 
self fit. Health she must have. Therefore she must 
choose a career that is compatible with her strength 
and that will not leave her in a constant state of 
fatigue; for fatigue will sooner or later destroy a 
woman's power to get ahead. It will also destroy her 
attractiveness. This is one of the bitterest things that 
a working woman who is young, poor and ambitious 
has to face. In the very years when she should be 
at her best and, in a measure, care-free, she is often 
too exhausted to “gather her roses while she may.” 
When night comes she is fagged and listless. That is 
where the career of a woman—any woman—differs 
from the career of a man. Deep in her heart every 
woman, whether with or without a career, expects 
some day to meet with the Fairy Prince. And she 
finds it exceedingly difficult to keep her eye on her 
career and on the highway where the Prince may be 
passing all at the same time. 

What is the ambitious working woman to do under 
these circumstances? One can only reiterate George 
Bernard Shaw’s advice: “Have faith in your star.” 
The sooner a woman arrives at a philosophy of life 
and sticks to it, the sooner she knows what she wants 
and how to attain it, the better it will be for her. 
An advance in a career, when it does come, means an 
advance in living conditions, and through these an 
advance in general health and spirits. For there is 
one thing about a wisely chosen career that must never 
be lost sight of—which is that a firmly fixed goal 
draws one toward it like a magnet. 

This is an extraordinary fact but a true one. Once 
over the brow of the hill the thorns are fewer. As 
old Ben Franklin used to say, “There are no gains 
without pains.” 

Any one who desires a career must be willing to 
pay the price for it, and, as a rule, a career planned 
with foresight is such an exhilarating, heart-lifting 
affair that few people grumble at the cost. True, 
though trite, is the saying that nothing succeeds like 
success. The woman who is truly successful has 
about her an air so cheerful, so interesting, so assured 
that people are readily drawn to her. She is, in point 
of fact, far more likely to make a happy matriage 
than her too easily discouraged sister, who has given 
up hoping to reach a goal, who has sagged in spirit 
and appearance, and declared “It’s no use.” 

For the ambitious, self-supporting woman who is 
discouraged, there should be no sight more tonic than 
a street, surrounding a night school, in one of our 
great cities, where hundreds of young and ambitious 
foreigners throng to pore over books and charts after 
days spent in office and store and factory. Bit by bit, 
inch by inch, with terrible toil and with indomitable 
fortitude, they are pulling themselves up to better 
things. The woman to whom the sight of these night 
schools is denied should read Mary Antin’s book “The 
Promised Land,” that tells glowingly and truthfully 





what persistence can accomplish. This book should 
be in the hands of every clerk who hopes to become 
a buyer; every young stenographer who hopes to be- 
come a private secretary; every seamstress who hopes 
to become a designer; every reporter who hopes to 
become an author; of every groping and ambitious 
girl who questions: “Can I do this thing that I long 
to do?” 


IHERE are many unsung Mary Antins in our 
midst. There was, not long ago, a young 
American woman who lacked both the money 
for a college diploma and the health to put 
herself. through college by working night and 
3} day. She sank her real identity; took a place 

' as a nurse girl on a country estate so far 
from the city that the people who owned it had dif- 
ficulty in getting servants. There she had good air, 
good food and sleeping quarters. In her leisure hours, 
she studied. All her wages she saved. Later she was 
able to pay for board and tuition at a state university; 
so she eventually succeeded in getting her coveted 
degree in spite of the double handicap of poverty and 
fragility. 

The achievements of this girl point a moral in more 
ways than one. The city wage-earner who can make 
up her mind to go to the country, where living is 
cheap, and brave loneliness for the sake of her health’s 
upbuilding, will find recuperation that means an added 
nearness to her goal. Lost vitality can be regained in 
the peace of country places. 

It is not alone the young Mary Antins who are ac- 
complishing miracles““Middle-aged women come in for 
their share of glory in reaching a goal against odds. 
They have added a new word to the slogan Too Late, 
so that now it reads Never Too Late. Some four years 
ago, in newspapers and magazines, mention was made 
of the case of a woman who had always wanted a col- 
lege degree and who finally went to college at fifty. 
She was the most popular girl in the university! 

Speaking of universities, leads to the fact that in 
no time in the history of woman has a diploma or de- 
gree meant as much as it does now; whether that di- 
ploma be from a university, a teachers’ training school, 
a library, secretarial, landscape gardening or trade 
school. A director of the Bureau for Vocational Guid- 
ance for Women lately said that in order to succeed 
quickly, the very best thing a woman could do was 
take a diploma in her chosen work. It ratifies her 
powers; sets a stamp upon her; gives her an actual 
value to the working world, as well as a sense of 
security for herself. It is income insurance from the 
start. 

Meredith Nicholson, writing on the Middle West 
in “The Valley of Democracy,” said of a charming, 
well-to-do young woman whom he met on the train: 

“She was bound for a normal school where she was 
receiving instruction, not for the purpose of entering 
into the pedagogical life immediately, but to obtain a 
teacher’s license against the future time when it might 
become necessary for her to earn a livelihood. Every 
girl, she believed, should fit herself for some employ- 
ment. 











UT where shall women find their work? The 
cities are ulready overcrowded with women 
workers; they will be more overcrowded 
after the war, and, before venturing into a 
metropolis, the country—or small-town—girl 
should see what there is for her to do where 
she lives instead of attempting to go to the 
city. To exhaust the possibilities of the place you live 
in, before starting for another and a larger place, is the 
safest kind of advice. A star at New York’s Metro- 
politan Opera House tells how she gave music lessons 
and sang in church choirs in her native western town 
before venturing as far as Chicago. 

The breadth of view that comes from being a 
worker among other workers is teaching women that a 
very large percentage of wage-earners labor under a 
handicap. That handicap may be the fact that duty 
compels them to stay in some little town instead of mi- 
grating to a large city where imagined opportunity 
seems to beckon. Or it may be poverty, or lack of 
robustness, or lack of vision. But that such handicaps 
can be conquered and are being conquered, and that 
conquering them can become a joy or zest—an absorb- 
ing pursuit—is part of the growing, enlightening 
knowledge of women. 

The very fact that more women will probably be 
working after the war than ever before should urge on 
every woman personal as well as nationa! preparedness 
in these days before war ends. 
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Mar Pickford 
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“wee = Pompeian 
BS Beauty Powder 


Adds a pearly clearness 
Stays on unusually long 





Instant Beauty in Summer 


How can I become more attractive—now—today? 
The answer is Pompeian. A touch of Pompeian 
DAY Cream protects the skin from the sun and 
also serves as a Powder foundation. Now apply 
Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. At once you have 
an added charm of beauty, and with a fragrance 
that captivates the senses. Face shine disappears. 


Pompeian DAY Cream—A vanishing and greaseless 
cream that protects the skin from the sun. It also 
keeps the skin smooth and velvety. An ideal cream 
before applying a face powder. It has an exquisite, 
dainty perfume. 50c jars at the stores. 


Pompeian BEAUTY Powder adds a pearly clearness 
to the skin. It stays on unusually long and has a refined, 
delighting fragrance. Cools and freshens the skin. It 
is pure and harmless. Shades, white, brunette, and 
flesh (the most popular). 50c at the stores. 


Above products are guaranteed by the makers of Pom- 
peian NIGHT Cream, Pompeian MASSAGE Cream and 
Pompeian HAIR Massage. 


Mary Pickford Art Panel 


The world’s most beloved little woman has honored the 
makers of Pompeian by posing exclusively for the 1918 
Pompeian Beauty Art Panel. Size 28x7%% inches and 
in beautiful colors. Sent for 10c—together with samples 
of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder and DAY Cream. Clip 
the coupon below. 














. (Stamps accepted, coins preferred) 
: The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 2009 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
: Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10c for a 1918 Mary Pickford Art Panel and 
: samples of Pompeian BEAUTY Powder and DAY Cream. 
' Name 

Addres 


. 
4 . 
* City 
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C = HERE is a sweetness about clothes washed with Ivory Soap that reminds 
( ) one of the fragrance of a clover field. This is because — 


Ivory’s rich, copious, bubbling, lively lather cleans them 
thoroughly. 


It rinses so easily that not a particle of the suds remains 
in the fabric. 


And, most important, it has the pleasant, unobtrusive, 
clean odor of the highest grade materials of which soap 


can be made. 


Not even Nature’s own purifiers—sun, air and water—can counterfeit the 
distinctive freshness which makes the Ivory washed garment such a satisfaction. 


~ IVORY SOAP..... (i) ..... 99%% PURE 
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Happy with her cooky, this 
little every-day baby sits on 
a New York roof and thinks! 




























The little granddaughter ot 
the «reat Edison, whose 
heritage is genius. 












HE other morning, 
as I was riding 
along on an ele- 
vated train, I look- 
ed straight into the 
window of an 

apartment house, and there 
I saw the sweetest little 
roly-poly baby you can im- 
agine. He was sitting in a high-chair brandishing a 


Ss . 
U Bes 
Xe 


? 
<a) 
— 


spoon in air. His round little face was all 


with chuckles, and a ray of sunlight had found his 


fuzz of soft hair. 
By a grim coincidence, as I turned back to my 
newspaper, my eyes lighted on these words : “300,000 
American children under five and 15,000 mothers 
died last year from causes that were prevent- 
able.” In the light of a baby’s smile, those 
figures seem incredible. But they are vouched 
for by the Federal Children’s Bureau at 
Washington, D. C. The realization that 
must come home to every one of us as we 
read them is that we are somewhat re- 
sponsible. We have all been so concerned 
with our own affairs—the safety of our 
immediate family, our troubles, our small 
worries—that we have forgotten those 
whose problems have been greater than 
ours, perhaps, and who should not have 
been left to meet them alone. But we have 
a chance to redeem ourselves, to resolve that 
never again shall any one be able to point to 
such a record and say that America is careless 
of the lives of her women and children. For this 
year is “Children’s Year,” and every one in the coun- 
try—especially the women—is called upon to help 
save the lives of our American babies and children. 

We are all thinking and talking a good deal 
about democracy nowadays. Over in Europe our 
men are dying for it. And those of us who are left 
behind have a chance to share in one of the biggest 
campaigns for democracy that has ever been _at- 
tempted—a campaign to give every baby born in 
this country an equal chance of being a physically 
well human being. Behind this Children’s Year 
campaign is the belief that a baby’s life is in- 
estimably precious, so precious that the mother 
should have the very best attention before the 
baby is born, and that the baby should be 
very tenderly taken care of from the time 
when he is a little mite of a thing wrapped 
up in a blanket until—well, until he is 
grown-up. This means every baby—the 
poorest little baby and the richest little 
baby and all the babies in between. De- 
mocracy for babies! That is the ideal 
behind this Children’s Year. It has come 
about because some very far-seeing per- 
sons, such as Miss Julia Lathrop, head of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, realize that 
without democracy for babies—a belief that 
every baby has just as much right to the best 
of care as any other baby—there can be no real 
democracy for them when they are grown-up. 

What are you going to do in this campaign for 
democracy right here at home? Your help is 
needed. Find your part and get to work. To many 
persons, the words, “Save the Babies,” conjure up a 
picture of the crowded slums in large cities. But 
careful investigation shows that these are not the 
only places where babies and older children are suf- 
fering from want of proper care. There isn’t a small 
city or a town or a district in the country where 
conditions are so perfect that there is no need of 
child welfare work. 

And this is work for women. It is war work, 
one of the most important and far-reaching kinds 
of war work. Strangely enough, it is in times like 
these when men are dying by the thousands on the 
battlefields of France that a poignant realization of 
the sacredness of human life comes home to us. 





Children have never seemed 
more precious than now. It 
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and here they are, 
pleading their own 


are: in the first circle, 
left, the adopted baby 
of Vice-President Mar- 



























circle, below, Speaker 
Clark’s daughter with 
her baby; across from 
















Adoo; and in the last 
large circle, right, the 
beautiful daughter of 
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is for the children of to-day 
who will be the men and 
women of to-morrow that 
this war is being fought. To 
make these children strong, 
healthy men and women, 
well fitted to carry out the 
ideals for which men are laying down their lives to 
day, is the wonderful work entrusted to American 
women. 

If you are a mother, let your motherhood reach 
beyond the bounds of your own family circle to 
other mothers and children who need your help. If 

you have no children, find those who need your 
love as you need theirs. If your boy has gone 
“Over There,” find some little chap who 

needs care, and, for love of your son, give 
this other boy the blessing of a happy, 
well-cared for childhood 

How can you do this? You can begin 

to-day, right in your small corner of 
these United States. Do you know what 

the women’s organizations, or other re 

lief organizations of your community, 

are doing this year to safeguard chil 
dren? That is the first thing to find 
out. And when you have found out 
what they have already done, offer your 
services for the work they hope to do. If 
the well-thought-out program of the Chil 
dren’s Bureau has been closely followed, 
every child in your community has, by this time 
been tested for age, height, and weight. The re 
sults have been entered on the card sent for this 
purpose by the Children’s Bureau, and returned to 
the Bureau. But if you find that this work has not 
yet been completed, offer to help in bringing it up 
to date. For this is the first and most fundamental 
step in the program of “Children’s Year.” This 
card is to be filled out by the parents of the child, a 
nurse or a physician. The parents should keep a 
copy, since it offers, in convenient form, a valuable 
table of comparative heights, weights, and ages 
From all over the country these cards are pour- 
ing into the office of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau. When the records are complete 
they will constitute a new census of the 

United States—a census of its children ex 

pressed in terms of health. With this data 

on hand, the Bureau will have a key to 
the work that should be done for the 
children of America 

“These vital statistics are of course im 
portant,” says some one, “but I don’t 
believe we have need of very intensive 
child welfare work in my community 

Things seem to be all right. The chari 

ties and the churches are looking after 
the poor, and I never see any sign of suf 

fering among babies.” 
If you feel this way, the question to ask your 

self is whether your opinion is founded on a 
thorough knowledge of facts or whether you are a 
born optimist. Remember, too, that these are war 
times and that they bring their own acute prob- 
lems. To mention just one, there is the problem of 
supplying children with the milk they ought to have 
when the price of milk has become prohibitive for 
many families. And yet, there is no more vital need 
than that our children should have the milk they 
need. It contains all the essential elements for normal 
growth and development, and, without it, children 
are sure to be under-nourished. Authorities say 
that every child from eighteen months to twelve 
years of age is better for having one and a half 
pints of milk in its daily diet 

What special measures have been taken to in- 


sure the children of your community an abundant 
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The Paisley 


AN OLD-FASHIONED LOVE- 


TALE—Part 1 
By William Dudley Pelley 


ILLUSTRATED BY MARY LANI 


E have three cobbler shop 


in our Vermont town of 
Paris—from which stati 
ment you may gain some 
dea otf the size of our 
community and the lack 


of homogeneity among our townspeople 
incident to all thriving New England 
with a “Boost” committee 


Trade 


located on the 


communities 
active on their Boards of 

The largest i 
of Main and Pleasant 
owned by Ned Houston, who employs 
two men to do his work and pays thirty 
i chairs in 


corne 


streets and ts 


—_— ' 
daoulars rent ihere are easy 





which to wait while the new soles ar 
going onto your bo Ned is pa 
tronized by the drummers and the sun 
mer peopk ing our more prosperous 
jal 
But if you are neither a traveling 
salesman nor we to © in the goods of 
this world, you can go down Cross street 
ind into Depot and patronize the litth 
hop next to the Chinese laundry It i 
r by Marcus Sevinsky, our town 
only Russian Jew. Marcus will put you 
on a pair ol ips for hity cents—and 
bw ’ oO | on 
B r iwa between these two ex 
tremes is another shop—a humble littk 
place in the front basement of the old 
Acad ‘ Hall b l i lew step 
( Main Street Pine It is neither 
ery pretentious rf ery ding Thoug! 
hips of leather are sometimes scattered 
ti lor Uf pat the hop is or 
ae! ind hor t Over the door, a tew 
let back Ire ‘ west steps in or 
ler that the ight may reach the base 
‘ window 1 sig which 
| ( ) 
The slogan i é thing incon 
about the r rshop. When 
o down tl velve broken brown 
‘ nd enter e place int 
| 4 ‘ I ear tron ast 
I newspa say “How 
1 lee the dicnihes 
facet oaket in who looks the 
rk ver anda \ ou a slow and 
ientious ¢ t vould not origi 
i hing rl is a catc! 
Kt i¢ \ ima 
i ta va ig ted by a 
igh » Fecelvet yx 
put it up. The 
n ven d if 
idl ¢ u \ 
‘ I than have a 
i. t And a 
‘ n of our village 
te ( ‘ 
we 


McMILLAN or 


\nd if the time ever comes when you're in trouble, Drusillie 


Hungrily his eyes 
followed her 
every move she 
made, every smile 
flashing bit of 
repartee she gave 


for and don't be afraid to ask for help, Drusillie. 








| ‘ \ vas uttie 
cobbler op wv in In our tow! vd i ommon folk we know something about 
very necessary al! important Seth's early lite, ar we do not laugh when we see his whit« 
i down, old lan irk t ner going in the nicht Often as we wend our tired 
é é ks ha been erected, street way homeward through the streets lined on either side by 
Det rwh le the first sleeping househoiads of common two-legged hopeful, 
pp t and w é ittered struggling, curious, disappointed, successful men and women, 
o and fro ¢ i ‘ ! ire slee] peacefull) we remember something about our early days in Paris, and 
Mount A ( overlook the river the men and w en who were with us then, whose familiar 
5 i " I r da faces have gone from among us And we think sadly of the 
he vear } oper ttle shop at six-thirty grave-faced cobbler and ponder many things existing in this 
he ning the I rs cobbling the village addled world to which there will probably be no answer 
Someti é oung ks are i e from until the day comes when our little local paper will print our 
wn dat e! at t see | little light own obituaries and the boys in the back room will go home 
benea t t eve I is m 1 face bent early in order to dress for the funeral And by the time we 
I l oke about him and then go on have reached our own front walk and tossed the remnant of 
their love-making. In summer and in wir in times our cigar toward the gutter, where it hits the hitching-post 
{f prosperity and times of depression, year afte: r, Seth and makes a shower of glowing sparks over the walk, ‘way 
Pegvington has worked away, giving “a good job” in return down in our soul, we wish that we had more of the strength 
he half dolla: ! s that have dribbled over his nd patience and the fortitude and the character of the 
ered litt] nte Ar we of the “Par Telegraph” cobbler 
wl hre tl é have been publishing our little When we first came to Paris and before we had been 
t t rts of queer information about I ion nr enouvh to become acquainted with al! of our 


i 


remember what the shaw] stands 
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townspeople, w 


were sitting out on 
the walk in front of 
the otice one sun 
mer’s evening when 
. down Main street 
* strolled two young 


men with a girl be- 
9 tween them 
tS [ ncle Joe Fodder 
who has conducted 
the livery stable be- 
hind the Whitney 
House for many, 
many years, Was sil- 
ting in one of the 
off” chairs 
with us, his vest un- 
buttoned, his hat 
shoved back and his 
puffy hands ma 
nipulating lazily a 
palm-leaf fan 
We watched the 

oup le approat h 
one of the boys on 
either side of the 
girl The former 
were dressed in the 
baggy trousers, the 
frock-coats, the 
gates-ajar collars 
and the fearful and wonderful tonsoria! 
exhibits of the time, and the girl in the 
center wore the wide, generous overskirts, 
the tiny hat with the waving plumes, 
fastened by the huge buckles that may 
still be seen in looking over the daguer- 
reotypes in your Aunt Jane’s little basket 
on the center-table in her front parlor 
She was a girl small in stature, with 
coal-black eyes and a sweet kissabk 
mouth, and as she walked between then 
it was plain to us that she was trying to 
put both men at their ease, doing the 
utmost to give them both the same at 
tention and yet encourage them on 
Her coquetry and her merry laugh 
floated back to us long after other folks 
between and we could no 
them down the village street 


HAT’S Drusilla Butterworth,” vol- 
7 unteered Uncle Joe. “Biggest flirt 

in state o’ Vermont Don't mean 
to be wicked nor immoral nor nuthin’ 
Just knows pretty and that the 
boys all got their hearts on their sleeves 
over her, and means to lead ‘em a merry 
chase while she has the chance She's 
just a mite spoiled, and probably'll dic 
an old maid.” 
“And who are the two with her?’ 
“One on the outside was Seth Peg- 
gington. Nice young feller. His dad 
run a shoe shop over to Cobb City for 
a spell. Drank too much hard cider and 
had to give it up—the business 
Seth learned to cobble; met Drusillie at 
a singin’ school; an’ decided the soles o’ 
Paris needed savin’. He's opened a little 
place down under the Hall block and 
they do say he’s doin’ right well.” 

“And the other?” 

“The other's Judge Wright's boy 
Phil. He's been goin’ with Drusillie for 
quite a spell—even before Seth met her 
But he drinks a wee mite too much and 
certainly does like his cards. Not a bad 
boy; just loose and easy-goin’; knows 
his daddy’s made his modest little pile 
at the law business and that he ain’t got 
none where his bread an’ 

itter’s comin’ from. Probably'll end 
ip in Washington or on the gallows.” 

“So thev’re both courting Drusilla? 
Which boy have you got your money 

n, Uncle Joe?” 

“Well, Seth’s the honester, but Phil's 
got his dad's brains when he’s a-mind to 
use "em. I'd like to see Seth get her but 
it'll probably be Phil She's used to 
pretty things, Drusillie is. She ain’t the 
ow-over-the-world-and-live-in-a-hovel kind—at least not 


for the sake o’ love. She'll probably decide on Phil’s money 
squarest 


“cool 


had come 
longer see 


she’s 


shoe 





to worry 
" 





if at all But Seth loves her best and would be 


paper successfully in 
the town and its 
jiovs and their sorrows; their 


humb-nail hero wor 


We continued to publish our little 
Paris We grew to know 
kes and their dislikes; their 
failures and achievements; their little 
ships and their tiny jelly-bean scandals 

As we frequently wore out many 
in the place trying to fulfil our function of social clearing 
house for the community, we came to know Seth well. For 
a time he ran a little ad in our paper. One afternoon when we 
had known him long enough to warrant the intimacy, we said 

“I suppose you're goin’ to the Baptist lawn party to 
night, Seth. Of Drusilla Butterworth’s got the 
fixin’s in charge.” 

A flush of scarlet passed over 

“Ves; I reckon I'll be there 

From which we inferred that all was not going well with 
Seth's love-affair 


people; thei 


soles going to and fro 


course ! 


his features. But he said 





ee eaten 














we 
on 
ot 
im- 
hen 
rect 
ing 


he 
ch, 
on 
he 
er 
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by Brian Padriac OSeasnam 


You ask me.little one, 
What is Faith; 

It is seeing the World 
as if You were the maker 





















Reconciliatiore 


by Mary Carolyn Davies 


After anger 
Peace again 
As soft and beautiful 


As rain. 


Feace that laughs,and understands, 
Feace again,and touch of hands. 


After heartbreak | 
life agairo 

As soft and beautiful 
As rainy. 
Life that penitent comes to bless 
With its old calm friendliness. 


eh 
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With August Days 


H | hy Marion Francis Brown 


| ‘With August days | have you back again: 
| Theblush of poppies crimsoning the wheat, 
| ‘Thewild.soft sobbing of the summer rain. 
And vhirr of south wind | 
winnowing the grain 

Are things we knew and loved together Sweet. 
‘With August days I have you back again. 
It needs must be, we loved them so, we two, 
And in your coming Dear | drown my pain. 
Your look,your vVoice,your touch, 
| are mine again, 
| Crowning the Harvest with the peace of You. 
ae 
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Y only justi- 
fication for 
this intimate 
personal rev- 
elation is the t 
belief that naked hearts, 
nailed to guideposts along Life's emotional thor- 
oughfares, make the most arresting and trust- 
worthy guides for perplexed travelers passing 
along the same road. 

For twenty years I.have been married to a 
man I do not love. For twenty years, I have 
lived in the closest human relationship with this 
man, whom, now, at the age of thirty-eight, I 
would not choose even for an acquaintance. 

Not once during this period has my husband 
suspected that I was not as fond of him as I was 
when I married him on my eighteenth birthday. 
The reason he has not suspected is because I have 
deliberately deceived him in regard to my own at- 
titude toward our marriage. And the reason I 
have felt justified in deceiving him is because, 
while he is fundamentally incapable of giving me 
the things I need to make my life the complete 
thing marriage was meant to make it, he has 
given me his best. And since he has done this, he 
is blameless. His failure to measure up to my 
standards in the big moments of life has not been 
because he has failed me in love or loyalty or 
honor. No man can do more than give a woman 
all he has to give. And, in giving all, he chal- 
lenges her, for very decency and justice, to make a 
similar return, regardless of the discrepancy in 
measure or cost. Then, too, aside from the un- 
fairness of hurting one who is blameless, divorce 
or separation—or even the truth—would have been purchas- 
ing my happiness at the expense of my daughter, who is now 
eighteen and almost ready to enter college. And so, to me, 
it has seemed the part of wisdom and justice to cover the 
grave at my feet with deception rather than allow three 
people to gaze, for the remainder of their lives, into an ugly 
secret chamber which might remain forever invisible except 
to myself. 

During these years, the one great source of satisfaction 
has been the knowledge that I married my husband in good 
faith, believing I loved him. The light of experience has 
shown me, however, that, so far as I was concerned, our 
marriage, which we entered into with so much sincerity, 
was merely one of those diabolically cruel plans of Mother 
Nature, who chooses the young and temperamental, waves a 
passion wand before their credulous eyes, weaves a wedding 
veil of kisses and rosy mists and passes on, chuckling, before 
her golden spell is broken 

I am sure the tragedy of my life had its beginning in the 
temperament of my mother, who died when I was fourteen 
Mother was an artist. She was one of those ardent women 
as sensitive as a wind harp, with an infinite capacity for 
loving. She lived all of her emotions in italics. People used 
to tell me that I was going to be just like her. Possibly this 
is true, because, wheh nobody else could understand me, 
Mother could. My happiest days were spent in her little 
studio sitting upon my low stool beside her pedestal, while 
she modeled lovely things in clay. 

When Mother died, the best part of Father seemed to 
die, too. He withdrew into himself and allowed me to 
grow into young womanhood practically unguided. I was 
red-blooded, restless, ignorant of the world outside our little 
town, thirsty for life and adventure, and yearning for affec- 
tion. Brother married, and with just Father in the house 
there seemed no flavor to existence 

It was then that I met Walter. The inevitable happened 
Those little straying tendrils of my affection fastened blindly 
upon the first object that came within their reach. Walter 
was ten years older than I. He lived in a middle western 
city and visited friends in our town. This fact alone clothed 
him in romance, since I gazed at him through the imaginative 














The Confession of a Wife Who Does Not Love spiritual, “Lend knows, 


Her Husband 


eyes of youth. He seemed to be the complete answer to all 
the questions my unfolding womanhood were asking of life 
Nobody else had attempted to answer these questions; no 
body had seen the necessity of providing standards by which 
I could measure and compare the few men I met. I was not 
analytical or worldly wise enough to realize that much of 
Walter's gentleness, which appealed to me so strongly, was 
lack of force of personality, or that his tenderness and af 
fection were of too effeminate a quality to provide a safe 
anchorage for a turbulent nature like mine. Mother could 
have told me that he was not the mate for me—but 
Mother's voice was stilled. 

So we were married and the dawning of my disillusion 
ment came the evening of our wedding day. Our brief 
honeymoon was to be spent in a large hotel in the city in 
which we were to live. Since Walter was earning only a 
small salary as a clerk in a hardware store, he had engaged 
a room in the hotel and we were to take our meals at less 
expensive restaurants. To my unaccustomed eyes, the hotel! 
seemed very grand. I remember my thrill of ecstasy as we 
entered the luxurious elevator and mingled with well-dressed 
cultured men and women of the type I had always been 
eager to know. I was so happy! The world was unbeliev 
ably lovely and, for a few heavenly days, at least, part of 
its loveliness would be mine! 

As the elevator sped upward, one person after another 
left, until Walter and I and the porter with our bags were 
the only remaining passengers. I noticed, with a little quiver 
of the heart, that, with each succeeding floor, the carpets be 
came a trifle more shabby, the people a little more ordinary 
and the porter and elevator man a trifle less obsequious 
And, in comparison to the other men I had noticed, even 
my new husband seemed not quite the marvelous being he 
had appeared when he had placed the ring upon my finger a 
few hours previous 

We were conducted to a room upon an upper floor. It 
was a small, dark room opening upon a rear court. Upon 
the floor was a carpet, the design of which had been trampled 
into oblivion by many feet. The room was over full of 
ugly, misfit furniture. Walter walked about with an air of 
proprietorship. He seemed perfectly satisfied. Finally, he 
said complaisantly, “This is good enough for the money; we 
can be comfortable here.” 

For a moment, I felt weak and ill. “Yes, we can be con 
fortable here,” I echoed obediently, forcing a desperate smilt 

But the next instant I was weeping with my face buried 
in the pillow. It was not because the room was cheap and 
sordid. Even then I was too good a sport for that. I wept 
because I realized, suddenly, that my husbend didn’t mind 
cheapness and sordidness, that he didn't see ugliness and, 
apparently, was not ambitious for better things. There was 
an indefinable something about his attitude that made me 
realize, with a sinking of the heart, that he accepted these 
things unchallenged, as though they had been decreed as our 
inheritance 


OON our baby came. She was a great comfort to me 
and I fought desperately against admitting the unhap- 
piness that had increased day by day I resolute); 
closed my eyes upon those comforts of life other men pri 
vided for their wives and children. I told myself that lov 
and loyalty compensated for any lack of material posses 
sions. I chided myself for being ambitious, for wishing to 
rise to levels plainly above my husband's head. But, deep 
in my heart, I knew that all the material things in the world 
could never compensate me for my husband's lack of moral 
sinew and force of personality. He was like pure gold, which 
without alloy, is worthless in the wear and tear of existence 
One night, in handing me his salary, Walter made a re- 
mark which epitomized the whole situation, material and 





d give you more il I 
had it,” he had said 
And I knew he would! 
‘ That was precisely the 
point He was giving 
me all he had and all he could ever hope to have 
of body, mind and soul—and it wasn’t enough 
Although I hated myself for a traitor, I felt 
myself swinging into a broader orbit where, I 
knew, my husband could not follow me. I was 
consumed by a famishment for the big, intangibk 
things of life to which my husband was simply 
not attuned. Being a God-fearing, meat-and-po 
tato-souled creature who did his work, took his 
pay, and asked nothing more of life, he was fun 
damentally incapable of supplying those finer 
things which I needed as much as I needed food 
and raiment, and shelter 
Try as I would, I could not stimulate his men- 
tality above the newspaper limit. Of the growing 
potentialities within me, he did not dream. Not 
being subtle, he failed to notice that we were not 
speaking the same language and that I was giving 
him only a part of myself. His slow discernment 
never once penetrated behind my smiling lips to 
discover a soul in upheaval. Since these very in 
capacities were his justification, it was plainly my 
duty to adjust his limitations and my potentiali 
ties in such a way that he would not suffer 
Fortunately for me, Walter made no great de 
mands upon my affection. He was satished with 
crumbs—and counterfeited crumbs at that He 
took what I gave, humbly and gratefully. The 
only honest thing about my giving was the sin 
cerity of my effort to repay him. Then, too, my young 
daughter was looking on, and I had determined never to 
shrink from any suffering that would cheat her of her birth 
right. And any woman who lives with a man she does not 
love, suffers 
But aside from the cruelty of the act, there was a reason 
why I could never bring myself to tell Walter the truth 
about my feelings. I knew that I could not endure the 
spectacle of his collapsed manhood, Then, again, confession 
would presuppose divorce or at least separation, and either, 
simply for incompatibility, seemed to me to be the white 
flag of the white-blooded coward. Moreover, there was the 
child, always looking on while her father and mother created 
her future standards for family life 











BOUT this time, through no fault of his, Walter lost his 
position. Since we had been living practically trom 
hand to mouth, this was a calamity. It was necessary 

for us to have money immediately, so I took boarders and 
made the living while my husband sought another positior 
I shall have to confess to doing this without grace. I simply 
gritted my teeth and plunged ahead like a Spartan. My hard 
work, together with the insomnia which had developed as 
a result of my mental anxiety, finally began to grind like 
brakes against my nerves. I developed a blind, seething rage 


against the injustice of life. I became horribly afraid of a 
crazy impulse to shriek into Walter's unsuspecting ears all 
the bitterness and disappointment that was corroding n 


heart. During these tempests, my greatest safety lay in cud- 


dling down beside my sleeping child. The peace of her re 


laxed little form would relieve my tensen and calm my 
turbulent spirit. I would get up, whispering to myself, “Not 
to-night! To-morrow, perhaps, if I must—but not to-night!” 

One night, during this pe riod of acute nervousnes a 
couple visited us. The wife, always irritable, was unusually 


edgy. After they had gone, Walter remarked complaisantly, 
“Gee whiz, if 1 had to live with her, I'd go crazy! 

Some imp of curiosity prompted me to ask: “Walter, sup- 
pose you had made a hideous mistake in marrying me-—what 
would you do?” 


[Continued on par ] 
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Sir Henry, with a shout of fury, to 


he thundered 


CHAPTER XX 


state of agitation 
reasonable ex 


tered the library in a 
r which she was glad to have some 
ise. She held out both her hands to Lessinghan 

back—just arrived!” she exclaimed, “I 
happy we are, and how grateful! 
“Do you mean that he is 


HILIPPA er 


Dick is 
can't tell you how 
I am glad he ud 

{ house, here now 

with Helen.” 

was thoughtful. “Don’t you 
better to keep us 
letters ?” 
stopped 


roon 

I ingham, for a moment 
he sug ted, “that it 
Have you told him abo 

he shook her head We 


would be 
it my bringing the 
nearly did. Then I 


You were wis e said 

asked him quick 
knows everythin he reminded him He is 
really be 


uin Gri 
simply 


y “Capt 


because y are was interfered wit I 
had to come back 

ifraid She looked toward the 
e vague hope of escape. She real- 
for decision had arrived 


I ingha was unr i " 


Philip he went on, “do you see what this i 

ded slips of paper She started At 

1 small photograph of herself 
“What does i 


told her 


ne she 1 nized 
isked 
Phe are assports for America,” he 
faltered 


mean 


He picked them up from 
hidden tor a n in her hands 
I know so well how you are feeling,’ he said humbly 
shock this must seem to you when it 


fingers 


| ip f her 


et Her ta wa oment 


There still something of the 
I ired child in her tace 

Don't imagine me better than Iam,” she begged. “Only it 

this sort of thing has ever come into my life.” 

w * * * You see,” he went on, a little wist- 

i\ t taken me, as yet, very far into your 

1 know that I love you as a man 

nearer. His hands rested 

More than ever in 

| qualities of his face 

broken with emo- 


was 


H in a little 
those 


1 the spiritua 


I ind there are few parts of the 
we } t live There are corners where the 
rcely been he ard 

as though they 
d till unashamed 
ipphire 
‘ perte I \ mu nav my 


+} 


seas 


answer 


“T have a very 
rful au ot her ind to-night there is a full 
steamer to 
rrow alternoor Everything has been made very 
me And tor o, is with u your Vindictive com 
indant, Captain Griffiths, is in London * * * You see 
1 have the whole afternoon tor thought At ten o'clock I 
all come her lf 1 are coming with me, you must be 


noor 
we leave here at ten o k, we can catch the 


@€asy 


under her breath “And 


k that vou were right It would bx 


k Griffiths by the thr 


“You 





vat and threw him on the sofa. 
know that I possess superior authority here. 


I am sure of it,” he agreed. “I shall come for my an- 

wer at ten o'clock. I wonder * * * ” He left his sen- 
tence uncompleted and turned toward the door. Suddenly, 
she called him back. She held up her finger. Her whole ex- 
pression had changed. She was alarmed. 

“Wait!” she begged. “I can hear Dick’s voice 
till he has crossed the hall.” 

They both stood, for a moment, quite silent. Then they 
heard a little protesting cry from Helen, and a good- 
humored laugh from Richard. The door was thrown open. 

“You don't mind our coming through to the gun-room, 
Phil?” her brother asked. “We're not—My God!” 

here was a queer silence, broken by Helen, who stood 
on the threshold, the picture of distress 

“I tried to get him to go the other way, Philippa.” 

Richard took a quick step forward. His hands were out- 
tretched 

“Bertram!” he exclaimed 
with my sister?” 

Lessingham held out his hand. Suddenly Richard dropped 
his. His expression had become sterner 

“I don't understand!” he said simply 

For a few brief seconds no one could speak 
amazement increased upon reflection 

“Von Kunisloch!” he exclaimed. “Bertram! What in the 
name of all that’s diabolical are you doing here ?’ 

“IT am just a derelict,’ Lessingham explained, with a 
faint smile. “Glad to see you, Richard. You are a day 
earlier than I expected.’ 

“You knew that I was coming, then ?” Richard demanded 

“Naturally,” Lessingham replied. “I had the great pleas- 
ure of arranging for your release.” 

“Look here,” Richard went on, “I’m groping about a bit 
I don’t understand. Forgive me if I run off the track. I 
am not forgetting our friendship, Ven Kunisloch, or what I 
owe to you since you came and found me at Wittenberg 
But, for all that, you are a German and an enemy, and I 
want to know what you are doing here, in England, in my 
brother-in-law’s house.” 

“No particular harm, Richard, I promise you,” Lessing- 
ham replied mildly 

‘You are here under a false name!” 

“Hamar Lessingham, if you do not mind,” the other as- 
sented. “I prefer my own name, but I do not fancy 
that the use of it would insure me a very warm welcome 
over here just now. Besides,” he added, with a glance at 
Philippa, “I have to consider the friends whose hospitality I 
have enjoyed.” 

In a shadowy sort of way, the truth began to dawn upon 
Richard. His tone became grimmer and his manner more 
menacing 

“Von Kunisloch,” he said, “we 
circumstances. I will admit that 
mine was at least an honorable imprisonment. 
sure that yours is an honorable freedom.” 

Philippa laid her hand upon her brother’s arm 

“Dick, dear, do remember that they were starving you to 
death!” she begged 

You would never have lived through it,” Helen echoed 

“You are talking to Mr. Lessingham,” Philippa protested, 
“as though he were an enemy, instead of the best friend you 
ever had in your life.” 

Richard waved them away. “You must leave this to us,” 
he insisted. “Von Kunisloch and I will be able to under- 
stand one another, at any rate. What are you doing in 
this house? * * * in England? What is your mission 
here ?” 

“Whatever it may have been, it is accomplished,” Les- 
gravely. “At the present moment, my plans 


Wait 


“Is this a miracle? You here 


Richard's 


met last under different 
I cut a poor figure, but 
I am not so 


singham said 


are to leave your country to-night.” 


“ His Majesty’s service has no use for madmen,"’ 
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“Accomplished?” Richard repeated. “What 
the devil do you mean? Accomplished? Are you 
playing the spy in this country?” 

“You would probably consider my mission 


espionage,” Lessingham admitted 
“And you have brought it to a successful con- 
clusion ?” 
“TI have.” 
Philippa threw her arms around her brother's 
neck. “Dick, please listen. Mr. Lessingham has 
been here, in this district, ever since he landed in 
England. What possible harm could he do? We 
haven't a single secret to be learned. Everybody 
knows where our few guns are. 
Everybody knows where our sol- 
diers are quartered. We haven't 
a harbor or any secret fortifica- 

e tions. Mr. Lessingham has spent 
his time among trifles here. Take 
Helen away somewhere and for- 
get that you have seen him in the 
house. Remember that he has 
saved your life. He has saved 
Henry’s also.” 

“I invite no consideration on 
that account,” Lessingham de- 
clared. “All that I did for you 
in Germany, I did, or should have 
attempted to do, for my old 
friend. Your release was differ- 
ent.. I am forced to admit that 
it was the price paid for my so- 
journ here. I will only ask you 
to remember that the bargain 
was made without your knowl- 
edge, and that you are in no way 
responsible for it.” 

“A price,” Richard pronounced 
fiercely, “which I refuse to pay!” 

Lessingham shrugged his 

‘ shoulders. “The alternative,” he 
confessed, “is in your hands.” 

Richard moved toward the telephone. “I am sorry, Von 
Kunisloch,” he said, “but my duty is clear. Who is Com- 
mandant here, Philippa?” 

“Richard,” she exclaimed, “you shall not do this from 
my house! I forbid you! Do you know what it would 
mean if they believed you?” 

“Death,” he answered. “Von Kunisloch knew the risk he 
ran when he came to this country under a false name.” 

“But I won’t have it!” Philippa protested. “He has be- 
come our friend. Day by day we have grown to like him 
better and better. He has saved your life, Dick. He has 
brought you back tous. Think what it is that you propose!” 

“It is what every soldier has to face,” Richard declared 

“You men drive me crazy with your foolish ideas!” 
Philippa cried desperately.. “The war is in your brains, I 
think. You would carry it from the battlefields into your 
daily life. Because countries are at war, is everything to go? 
All the finer, sweeter, feelings of life? If you two met on 
the battlefield, it would be different. Here in my drawing- 
room, I will not have this black demon of the war dragged 
in as an excuse for murder! Take Dick away, Helen!” she 
begged. “Mr. Lessingham is leaving to-night. I will pledge 
my word that, until then, he remains a harmless citizen.” 

“Women don’t understand these things, Philippa,” Rich- 
ard began— 

“Thank heaven, we understand them better than you!” 
Philippa interrupted fiercely. “You have but one idea—to 
strike—the narrow idea of men that breeds warfare. We 
women see further, we know more. I swear to you, Rich- 
ard, that if you interfere, I will never forgive you as long as 
I live!” 





ICHARD stared at his sister in amazement. There 

seemed to be some new spirit born within her. Through- 

out all their days, he had never known her so much in 
earnest, so passionately insistent. He looked from her to the 
man whom she sought to protect, and who answered, un- 
asked, the thoughts that were in his mind. 

“Whatever harm I may have been able to do,” Lessing- 
ham announced, “is finished. I leave this place to-night, 
probably forever. As for the Commandant,” he went on 
with a faint smile, “he is already upon my track. There is 
nothing you can tell him about me which he does not know 
It is just a matter of hours, the toss of a coin, whether I get 
away or not.” 

“They've found you out, then?” Richard exclaimed. 

“Only a miracle saved me from arrest a week ago,” Les- 
singham acknowledged. “Your Commandant here is at the 


present moment in London for the sole purpose of de- 
nouncing me.” 
“And yet you remain here, paying afternoon calls?” 


Richard observed incredulously. “I'm hanged if I can see 
through this!” 

“You see,” Lessingham explained gently, “I am a fatalist 

It was Helen who finally led her lover from the room. 

“You are more wonderful than ever,” Lessingham began, 
turning to Philippa. “You say so little and you live so near 
the truth. It is those of us who feel as you do—who un- 
derstand—to whom this war is so terrible.” 

“I want to ask you one question before I send you 
away,” she told him. “This journey to America?” 

“It is a mission on behalf of Germany,” he explained, 
“but it is, after all, an open one. I have friends—highly 
placed friends—in my own country, who in their hearts feel 
as I do about the war. It is through them that I am able 
to turn my back upon Europe. I have done my share of 
fighting,” he went on sadly, “and the horror of it will never 
quite leave me. I think that no one has ever charged me 
with shirking my duty, and yet the sheer, black ugliness of 
this ghastly struggle, its criminal inutility, have got into my 


” 
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blood so that I think I would rather pass out of the world “I think,” Helen declared, looking up, “that nothing that Philippa's eyes suddenly flashed Helen he said 
in some simple way than find myself back again in that de- has ever happened in my life has made me more unhappy, tre not such a fool as you try to make me think. Can't 
bauch of blood. Is this cowardice, Philippa?” but I can see that you have reasoned it all out, and there is see what is really at the back of it all in my mind? ( 
She looked at him with shining eyes. “There isn’t any not a single argument I could use which you haven't already you realize that, whatever punishment it may bring me, i 
ene in the world,” she said, “who could call you a coward discounted. It is your life, Philippa, not mine. I would not will punish Henry more ; 
Whatever I may decide, whatever I may feel toward you, do what you are doing “I see,” Helen observed. “You are running away wi 
that, at least, I know.’ Philippa laughed hardly ‘What should you do,” Philippa Bertram von Kunisloch to annoy Henry 
“At ten o'clock,” he began demanded, “if Richard failed you in some great thing?” “Oh, he'll be more than annoyed!” Philippa laughed sar 
“But listen,” she interrupted. “Apart from anything “I might suffer,” Helen confessed, “but my love would be  donically. “He has terrible ideas about the sanctity of thing 
which Dick might do, you are in terrible danger here, all the there Perhaps, for that reason, I should suffer the mor: that belong to him. Hi be remarkably sheepish for som« 
more if you really have accomplished time to come. He may even feel a fev 
something. Why not go now, at this ittle stabs. It won't please hit 
moment? Why wait? These few hours ‘ Where are you—and Mr. Lessing 
may make all the difference.’ — Pe ham going to live Helen inquired 
“They may, indeed, make all the dif- ‘is fy it In America to start with. I've 
ference to my life,” he answered. “That a ways longed to go to the Stat 


Well, it all seems very simpk 
Helen admitted. “I think Mr. Lessir 
ham is a perfectly delightful person, an 
I shouldn't wonder if you didn't no 
and then almost imagine that you wer 
happy 

“You believe in Mr. Lessingh 
don't you?” Philippa asked 

‘Il do, indeed,” Helen replied. “I am 
not quite sure, though, that I believe ir 
you, that when the moment has really 
come, and your head is upturned and 
your arms outstretched, and your feet 
have left this world in which you are 
now, I am not quite sure that you will 
find all that you seek 

“You think he doesn't love me 

“I am not convinced,” Helen replied 

ilmly, “that you love him.” 

‘Why, you idiot Philippa declared 
feverishly, “of course I love hi: l 


is for you to decide 

Then he went out of the room 
Philippa moved to the window and 
watched him until he had disappeared 
Very slowly she left the room, made her 
way to her own little suite of apart 
ments, and locked the door 


CHAPTER XXI 


T was a happy, if a trifle hysterical 
little dinner-party that evening at 
Mainsail Haul. Philippa was un- 
usually silent, but Helen had expanded 
in the joy of her great happiness. Rich- 
ard, shaved, and with his hair cut, at 
tired once more in the garb of civiliza- 
tion, seemed a different person. Even 
in these few hours the lines about his 
mouth seemed less pronounced. He 
glanced good-humoredly at Philippa. 
“You haven't killed the fatted calf , ee . think he is one of the sweetest. most 
for me in the shape of clothes, Philippa,” - . ——s— 2 lovable persons I ever knew, and as to 


he observed. “One would think that i. = his being German, I shouldn't care 
you were going on a journey.” = AWAR-WINNING whether he were a Fiji Islander or a 
> . 
LETTER we 


She glanced down at her high-necked Chinese 
gown and avoided Helen’s anxious eyes “T agree with you,” Helen said, “but 
EAR EDITOR.—Although I know there are many 
women who have and are going through experi- 


“I may go for a walk,” she said, listen. You know that I haven't uttered 

“and leave you two young people to talk » cinele word te dissuade you. Well. thea. 
ences like mine, I yet feel that I want to tell my 

own little story to somebody. 


secrets. I am rather fond of the garden these grant me just one thing. Before you start 
All of one day I had gone about my work anticipat- 





moonlight nights.” off this evening, tell Mr. Lessingham the 
“When is Henry coming back?” her truth, whatever it may be, the truth which 

brother inquired : you haven't told me. It very likely won't 
Philippa’s manner was quiet but ominous make any difference. Still tell him.” — 

“I have no idea,” she confessed. “He comes Philippa made no reply. Richard opened 

the door and lingcred upon the threshold 








and goes as the whim seizes him, and I sel- ; . . 

dem know whase be le. One week ft is whit- ing to the fullest the glory in store for me that night WG eek nes Oth ote Tel 

ing and another codling. Lately he seems to when Jim should know my news. As I folded the news y “I am coming. Dick.” she called ou 

have shown some partiality for London life.” papers that had been scattered about the house over Sun- \ 14 cheerfully “There's a gorgeous fire in the 
“You mean to say that he is still not do- day, war news glared at me from every page; war pictures j a7 gun-room. and two big easy chairs there, and 

ing anything a E filled the supplement; pictures of shattered homes and IW we'll have just the time I have been lookin 
“Nothing whatever a shattered men—women who had heard the shriek of shells, Ns g forward to all day. You'll tell me things, 
“But what excuse does he give?” Richard and the more poignant cries of each other when the enem) cy won't you?” 


A She looked very sweet as she came toward 


ersisted 
' “He says he is too old for a ship and he ravaged lawlessly. All these I folded precisely as I put my dot sees tee eae SG Ge ee to te Ga 
sa) s s " " J ) " es oO Y rhe ce Tul ) 
won't work in an office,” Philippa replied little house in order. What pity I felt was a comfortable ‘ y the one happin He } 1 his arn i 
, . . p cw id pp ess e MASS ( 1S 2 1 around 
“His point of view is so impossible that I sort that did not distract my thoughts from my own jo) om eunies , 
cannot even discuss it with him.” Jim brought Ted Martin home to dinner. His shoulder K 7} “I'll try, dear.” he said. “You won't be 
“It’s the rummest go I ever came held at a new angle, discipline had already placed its ind . 1 2) lonely, Philippa?” 
across,” Richard remarked reminiscently. “I finable stamp upon Ted. From his crisp brown puttees to SS] Z! “I'll come and disturb you when I an 
should have said that old Henry would have his clear, unafraid eyes, he looked a soldier. Three months N ‘ he promised 
= — Sate Admiralty before before, he was merely one of Jim’s friends; now a youth t 12 The door — She stood gazing dowr 
jas e . 7 < | nto the . S vy to their footsteps s 
“On } contrary,” Philippa rejoined, “he who was turning his eyes from the pleasurable things of Mh?) - at ry) i : nin heir f ps a 
y* . . they crossec « Ma 
took advantage of the war to hive a Scotch youth, because he believed the life of a principle to be 1A 
. ° . ; 
moor at half-price, about a week after hos- greater than his own. But he had no wife, no children, | i VW CHAPTER XXII 
tilities had commenced.” reminded him quite without reason, and he agreed so cheer- \p 
“It’s a rum go,” Richard repeated. “I fully, my argumeht sailed by as if not worthy of bagging SS 3 UST before Lessingham reached the front 
cant fancy Henry as a skulker. Forgive me, When the door closed and he went down the steps in ted Ks of Mainsail Haul, the postern gate in the 
— He ag «ad = te = unregretful haste, Jim turned to me and said, half sadly y “GS wall on his left-hand side opened, and 
Keck. 5 mapper Anan a. a , “When the war is over there will be just two classes of men Philippa stood there, mufiled up in her fur 
His health,” Phi ippa dec fared, “1S mar- —those who went and those who didn’t! Sy coat, framed in the faint and shadowy moor 
velous. I should think he is one of the a ‘hile I As fc rs ’ tbs k : S| . light against the background of seabounded 
strongest men I know _ 4nd wale 1 was forcing my mind bac to normal, alter 1| pace. He moved eagerly towardher. It wa 
Her brother patted her hand. “You've his explosive statement, Jim settled down in our big wing SY from Philippa’s lips that he would hear his real 
been making rather a trouble of it, old girl,” rocker, filled his pipe and looked grimly into its bowl, mu- N I! 4 sentence; it was her answer which would fill 
he said affectionately. “It’s no good doing sing. The hour I had chosen to consecrate had come, but, Ny j him once more with the lust for life; or send 
that, you know. You wait and let me have over it. a shadow. olive drab. spread menacingly a H him on in his rush through the night for 
® = = py lied. “that , “This has aged Mr. Martin considerably,” he went on NY f safety, callous, almost indifferent to its result 
. she > > y rery - , ' . - o roomy v , 
, a 2 ee, Se eee, Oe “War hits pretty hard at fathers and mothers, doesn’t it? PU I have come for my answer 
thing possible has already been said to him “Jim,” I aited to him feem the lacenced felch ~ ae Philippa showed him her small bag, “Her 
Please let us talk about something else.” , .. . 4 Nags ie - H. ; ‘on ; S wen - SI I an l am ready now to go with you 
They gossiped over stood, alone, feeling a bit unsteady ow do you think TUS) His face was tran 
you would feel if you were one—I mean <1 formed. She was afraid 


acquaintances and made 
their plans for the week . : = ntinued on } 
—Richard must report 3 Px 

at the War Office at 
once. Philippa grew 
more and more silent 
as the meal drew to a 
close. It was at Helen’s 
initiative that they left 
Richard alone for a 


ot her word She foun 
berself struggling in hi 
arn 

Not yet,” h 
begged. “Please reme 
ber where we are 

He released her re 
luctantly A few yard 
away, they could hear 


moment over his din- the purring of the six 
ner. She kept her arm ylinder engine, inex 
through Philippa’s as orable reminder of the 
they crossed the hall passis moments. He 
into the drawing-room, caught her hand 

“pD) 


Philippa,” he be 
1, “you know what 
ou are doing? We can 
escape, I believe M 
flight is all wonderful 
arranged But there 


and closed the door be- 
hind them. Philippa 
stood upon the hearth- 
rug. Already her mouth 
had come together in a 
straight line. Her eyes 


met Helen's defiantly will be no coming t 
“TI know exactly It will be all over when 
what you are going to ur car passes over the 
say, Helen,” she began, hills there. You will 
not regret? You care 


“and I warn you that it 


will be of no use enough even for thi 





Helen drew up a rifice 
smail chair and seated I ll nev re 
herself before the fire. proach u as | 

“Are you going away I live,” she pr 
with Mr. Lessingham, I have made up 
Philippa?” she asked. mind to con 

“I am. We are leaving to-night. It’s unbearable here.” “You think. then.” Philippa persisted, “that I ought still But it is because you care in the or was he f 

Helen stretched out one foot to the blaze. “Motoring?” remain Henry’s loving and affectionate wife, ready to take nxiously 
she inquired my place among the pastimes of his life.” She hesitated He saw her nea 

“Naturally,” Philippa replied. “You know there are no “T don’t think that I should do that,” Helen admitted weight of fur 
trains leaving here to-night.” quietly, “but I am certain that I shouldn’t run away with “Don't ask me quite that,” she pleaded | I 

“You'll have a cold ride. Take your heavy fur coat.” another man. I should be punishing myself too much. You content to know that I have counted t that I 

“You don’t seem much upset, Helen!” will be punishing yourself, Philippa willing to come 
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rt kindlir It is well, perhaps, that we 
Those window which lead into your 
r gh which I first ime to you, by-the-by 
h a strange reminiscent sigh are they open 
Yes!" she whispered 
Con her Before I leave, there i ometl 
iAC if , ‘ 
HEY made their way rather like two c« 
- ilong the little terraced walk 
window and closed it again behind them 
vas emp Lessingham, watching her close 
ed he saw the wonderful relief in her 
rned and looked at him very pathetically 
“You have, perhaps, a morning paper here he 
\ vspaper Why, yes, the ‘Times,’ ” she 
é I ed 
He k it from the table toward which sh 
held it under the lamplight. Presently, he 
H foret r re upon a column on the 
Read l e di ed 
Wha meal he 
ked feverishly Henry \ 
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yur husband 
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Philippa opened the 


rhe room 


aln 
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10sl 
She 


inquired 


answered 
pointed 
called her 
{t page 






ir 


one of thos 


ou 


ifm 
yntinu 
feit toward 
vecause ¥ 
I 
with 1 
ring fia 
Wa ju 
f 
ra 
I wit! 
were 1n 
brary 
added 
I want 


an in the 
you 
Henry. It 
liked you 


But 


of 


what 


irly happened!” he repeated, with a sudden access 
bitter seli-pity * * * 


Once more the low, warning hoot of the motor-horn, thi 
e a littl more impatient, broke the silence Philippa 
vas filled with an unreasoning terror 
You must go he implored. “You must go this 
inute! If they were to take you, I couldn't bear it And 
that man Griffith he has sworn that if he can get the Gov- 
rnment authority, he will shoot you! 
Griffiths has gone to London he reminded her 
Yes, but he may be back by this train she cried 


it the clock, “and I have a strange sort of fancy 






















vial I 
I ha had it all day—that Henry might come, too. It is 
erdue now Any one might arrive here. Oh, please, for 
ake, hurry away!” she begged, the tears streaming fron 
er eye “If anything should happen, I could never forgiv 
eit It is because you have been so dear, so true and so 
honorable, that all this time has been wasted. If it were to 
cost you your life! 

She was seized by a fit of nervous anxiety which almost 
became a paroxysm. She buttoned his coat for him and al 
most dragged him to the door. And then she stopped for a 

yment to listen. Her lips were parted 

“It is too late! I can hear Henry's voice! Quick! Come 

the window You must get out that way and through 

he postern 

e 

Your hu 

nd wil in ; 

oubtedl| have ¥ 2 
> < 

een the car,” he 
protested ‘And 
besides, there is 
your dressing - 
bag and your = Za , 
traveling coat y eA 
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et, with it ail, 
vr irom you 

Sir Henry looked down into his wife’s face. 

“Is it one I can grant?” he asked gravely. 

“If you want me ever to be happy again, you will,” she 
»bbed. “For Helen’s sake as well mune, help Mr. Les 
ingham to escape 

Lessingham took a quick step forward. He had the 

of one who had reached the limits of his endurance. 
“You mean this kindly, Lady Cranston, I know,” he said 
“but I desire no intervention 

Sir Henry patted his wife’s hand and held her a little 
from him. There was a curious but unmistakable 
change in his deportment His mouth had not altogether 
lost its humorous twist, but his jaw seemed more apparent, 
the light in his eyes was keener, and there was a ring of 
authority in his tone 

“Come,” he said, “let us understand one another, Philip 

pa, and you had better listen, too, Mr. Lessingham. I can 
promise that your chances of escape will not be diminished 
by my taking up these few minutes of your time. Philippa, 
you have always posed as being an exceedingly patriotic Eng 
lishwoman, yet it seems to me that you have made a bargain 
with this man, knowing that he was a German in the foreign 
service of his country, to give him shelter and hospitality 


I want to entreat—to implore one great fa- 


as 


alr 


iway 


here, access to my house and 
protection among your friends, 
in return for certain favors 


shown your brother.” 
Philippa was speechless 
— “But, Henry,” she protested 
“his stay here seemed so harm 


less. You yourself have laughed 
at the idea of espionage at 
Dreymarsh There is nothing 
to discover. There is nothing 


going on here which the whole 
world might not know.’ 

“That was never my plea,” 
Lessingham intervened 

“Nor is it the truth,” Sir 
Henry added sternly “The 
Baron Bertram von Kunisloch 
was sent here, Philippa, to spy 
upon me; to gain access, by any 
means, to this house; to steal, 
if he could, certain plans and 


















She felt an arm around her waist 
and her husband’s whisper in her ear. 

“IT haven’t let y wander too 
far, have I, Phil?” 


su 


She turned quickly toward him. 
FLAC “You know,’’ she murmured 
I ell him everything,” she declared wildly. “Nott! 
i r ept that you escape. Oh, hurry! I can hear 
Henry king to Jimmy Dumble * * * For God's 
he @ @ @ 
The words died away upon her lips. The door had been 
ned and closed again immediately. There was the quick 
of the lock, sounding like the click of fate. Sir Henry, 
well inside the room, nodded to them both affably 
“Well, Philippa? You weren't expecting me, eh? Hullo, Les 
ingham! Not gone yet? Running it a trifle fine, aren't you ?” 
Perhaps,” he admitted, “a trifle too fine.’ 


Sir Henry was suddenly taken by storm. Philippa had 
herself into his arms. Her fingers were locked around 
his neck. Her lips, her eyes, were pleading with him 


thrown 


‘Henry! * * * Henry, you’ must forgive me! I 
never knew—TI never dreamed what you were really doing 
I ill never forgive myself, but you—you will be gen- 
erous © & 8 

That's all right, dear,” he promised, stooping down to 
kiss her. “Partly my fault, of course. I had to humor those 


old ladies down at Whitehall, who wanted me to pose asa 
particularly harmless idiot. You see,” he went on, glancing 
at Lessingham, “they were always afraid that my steps might 
be dogged by spies, if my position were generally known.” 
“Henry,” Philippa begged, “oh, listen to me! I have so 
much to much of which I am ashamed! And 


contess so 


charts prepared by me.” 
Philippa began to tremble 
She seemed bereft of words. “He 
told me this,” she faltered. “He 
told me not half-an-hour ago.” 
There was a tapping at the 
door. Sir Henry moved toward 
it but did not turn the key 
“Who is that ?” he asked 


“Captain Griffiths is here 
with an escort, sir,” Mills an- 
nounced “He has seized the 


motor-car outside and he begs 
to be allowed to come in.” 
There was an insistent sum- 
mons from outside. This time it 
was Captain Griffiths’ raucous 
voice 
“oa 
called 
authority 


Henry Cranston,” he 
out, “I am here with 
I beg to be admitted.” 


‘Where is your escort?” came from Cranston sharply 
‘In the hall.” 
“If I let you come in,” Sir Henry continued, “will you 


come alone? 

“I should prefer it,” 
make this business as little unpleasant 
possible " 

Sir Henry softly turned the key, 


to 
as 


was the eager reply. “I wish 
to—to everybody 


opened the door and ad 


mitted Griffiths, The man seemed to see no one else but 
Lessingham. He would have hastened at once to,ard him 
but Sir Henry laid his hand upon his arm 

“You must kindly restrain your impatience for a few 
moments,” he insisted. “This is a private conference. Your 


business with the Baron von Kunisloch can be adjusted later 
“It is my duty,” Griffiths proclaimed impatiently, “to ar 


rest that man as.a spy. I have authority, granted me this 
morning in London.’ 

“Quite so,” Sir Henry observed, “but we are in the midst 
of a very interesting little conversation which I intend to 
conclude Your turn will come later, Captain Griffiths 
Please be patient.’ 


“I can countenance no discussion with such men as that,” 
Griffiths declared scornfully. “I am here in the execution of 
my duty and I resent any interference with it.” 

“No one wishes to interfere with you,” Sir Henry as 
sured him, “but until I say the word you will obey my orders.” 

“So far as I am concerned,” Lessingham intervened, “I 
wish it to be understood that I offer no defense.” 

“You have no defense,” Sir Henry reminded him suavely 
“I gather that not only had you the effrontery to steal a 
chart from my pocket in the midst of a struggle for life upon 
the trawler, but you have capped this exploit with a deliber- 
attempt to abduct my wife.’ 

Griffiths seemed for a moment almost 
His eyes glowed. His long fingers twitched 
ing a little nearer to Lessingham 

“Both charges,” the latter confessed, looking 
in the eyes, “are true.” 

Then Philippa found herself 
in her husband's eyes, the grim 
stepped once more forward 

“Henry,” she insisted, “you 


ate 
beside himself 
He kept edg 
Henry 


Sir 


She 


flash 
She 


iden 
lace 


saw the su 
fury in Griffiths 


must listen to what I have to 
“We have had enough words,” Griffiths interposed savagely 
i 
Henry ignored the interruption “I am _ listening, 
*hilippa,” he said calmly 


oir 


‘ 


an hour 


“It was my intention ago to leave this place 
with Mr. Lessingham to-night,” she told him deliberately. 

“The devil it was!” Sir Henry muttered 

“And I should have done it,” she went on in agitation, 
“but for him, Henry!” 


“But for him,” her husband repeated curiously. 

“It was Mr. Lessingham,” she declared, “who opened my 
eyes about you. It was he who refused to let me yield to 
that impulse of anger. Look at my coat there. My bag is 
on that table. I was ready to leave with him to-night 
Before we went, he insisted on telling me everything about 
you. He could have escaped, and I was willing to go with 
him. Instead he spent those precious minutes telling me the 
truth about you. That was the end.” 

[Continued on 


page 22] 
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TheTwo Benjamins 


JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 


ENEVIEVE RUTHERFORD HALE sin 
cerely wanted to serve her country; and 
with equal sincerity she wanted to wear 
overalls and be called a farmerette and 
have her photograph taken leaning on a 
hoe. Such additional motives are not neces 
sarily ignoble; even man, enlisting, may spare a thought 
or two for himself in uniform. Genevieve Rutherford 
had designed her overalls herself with an eye to line 
and hang, and also a Bakst concoction in smocks to go 
over them, and a mushroom hat worked in blue and 
purple worsted. The other recruits wore the ungainly 
products of the department stores and hid in sunbon 
nets the smiles that Genevieve’s art-nouveau little per 
son provoked 
“She won't last three days,” they told one another 
They were somewhat ashamed of her when Mr. Pratt 
lined them up for the first day's orders. Most of them 
had been to college and could show basket-ball muscle 
as well as scorn of frills 
Mr. Pratt looked bored disgust equally at them all 
He was a middle-aged, thick-set man, with black hair 
so stiff that it looked dangerous, like hatpins, and h« 
dropped his forehead at them as though he might charge 
“Any of you know how to milk?” he began. 
“Cows?” asked Genevieve brightly 
Mr. Pratt’s jaw fell. “No; hens!” he answered 
“Oh, that is a joke!" Genevieve’s clear little pipe 
returned 
“Mr. Pratt, I can milk,” put in several voices, 
hastily Mr. Pratt's forefinger selected two, and his 
thumb indicated the barn 


— 


“You're the best 


little 


ILLUSTRATED BY 





girl in the whole world, 


Story of a Farmerette 


Victory 


LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 


By noon, chicken houses, coops and fence posts wer 
glistening with whiteness, the nests were lined with new 
straw, the very grass had been combed with a rak« 
When Miss Bicknell admitted that perfection had been 
attained, Genevieve thanked her with a wan smile and 
vanished 

She did not answer the summons to dinner, and th 
others, relaxed happily about the long table set out un 
der the apple trees, laughed over her disappearancs 

“She's probably designing some little futurist plow 
ing costume or a hoeing-corn neglicet 

“I'll bet Bertha Bicknell knows what has become of 
her,” said another “Bert had blood in her eve when 
they went off 

Miss Bicknell had not laughed. “You see 
always been the youngest in a large family she began 
then frowned and speared another potato. “I hope sh« 
doesn't get wished on me every day!” she exclaimed 

“My dear Bert, she is beating it home to the larg 
family at this minute,” they reassured her 

Genevieve was not on her way home. She was lying 
in the grass, a wet handkerchief squeezed in one hand 
talking down her sobs 

“I know the boys are having as b-b-b-ad a time in 
France, if not worse,” And toothache 
is worse. And having to go to p-prison. And mother 
and the girls didn't want me to come, so if I went 
right back, they'd r-remind me the next time And I 
want awiully to serve my country and do what M: 
Hoover asks. And if being the really is a 
d-d-disease, perhaps I can get over it if 1—if I~ if I 

The hiccoughing monologue, faint thought it was, 


aid on 


she ha 


she was saying 


youngest 


“Chickens.” was his next announcement. and the bravest,” he sent a murmur of grief floating under the willows. and 
“Oh, are there any dear little new baby ones?” said, a tremble in his Mrs. Pratt, coming slowly down from the vegetable 
Genevieve wanted to know voice. “Will y garden, a basket of spinach under her arm, paused and 
Mr. Pratt’s hand curled tightly around his chin. No write to me? oked about with troubled motherliness The Pratt 
doubt his forebears had worn beards that they was a model farm, more like an art than a business. in 
clasped in times of stress that it seldom paid ex 
“We have several ex penses, and so Mrs. Pratt 
pectant mothers, so it is EEE could afford to stroll about 
quite possible”; he gave an ] * her pleasant tasks in lav 


effect of biting off th 
words. “Suppose vou find 
out, and, 
the chicken houses 

“I'd love to,” said 
Genevieve. “Where shall I 
find brooms and cloths?” 

“Mr. Pratt, I will show 
her. I have taken care of 
chickens,” interposed a big 
raw-boned girl who had 
held forth on the dawning 
woman’s era in the tent the 
night before, when Gene- 


incidentally, clean 


vice on a farm. 


romance and 


peeeenenens MI i 





vieve wanted to go to sleep 
“War certainly is hell, 
observed Mr. Pratt later 


Genevieve’s guide, whose name wa | -———— 
Bicknell, 
that the 
ing might be shortened. The farm work 
had been seriously neglected since the 
hired men as well as the three Pratt sons 
had been called to service Miss Bick- 
nell led Genevieve Rutherford into the 
chicken houses, gave her a shovel and 
laconic then retreated 
to the more seemly task of mixing white- 
wash out im the fragrant sunshine. In 
about four minutes, Genevieve reeled 
out through the door and dropped on 
the grass. Her face, under the mush- 
room hat, was greenish, but kept bravely 
the shape of a smile 


just rest 


perhaps conceived the idea > 


three days of her charge’s last- 


some directions, 


she 





half a minu 
panted 

Miss Bicknell swished the brush 
about the pail and said nothing. Her 
position emphasized the marked lack of 
grace in her costume. Genevieve looked 
down at the purple wool cord and tas 
sels that laced her Bakst blue smock, 
and a tinge of color returned 

“You see, I have always been the 
youngest,” she explained. “And my sis- 
ters are all so tall and capable. If there 
was anything hard to be done, they al 
ways did it Nobody ever seemed to 
think that I could.’ 

Miss Bicknell drew the brush down a 
post of the chicken fence, leaving a 
hining white stripe “Yes; being the 
is a hard disease to get over 








she observed 

Genevieve looked startled, and her 
lip trembled She had to bite it quite 
fiercely “Isn't there any youngest in 
family—no youngest brother or 
she asked in a touching attempt 
to evoke tender memories 

“Nop. We couldn't afford it,” was 
the dry answer. “We all had to amount 
to something.” 

Genevieve thought that over in 
downcast silence Then she rose with 
dignity to her feet. 

“My brothers are in France, at the 
front, and they don't stop because it 
smells,” she reminded herself, and went 
back to her task. The droll little figure 
had an appealing back. Three minutes 
later, Miss Bicknell set down her brush 
and started to follow; then she scowled 
and went on plop-plopping up and 
down the posts. 


your 


sister ¢ 








A CONTEST FOR FARMERETTES 


AV 
~ 


LAW, 07 at tececet le 


* © * And then 


ARMERETTE GENEVIEVE was a youngest 

child who had never had anything hard to do 
until, in a burst of patriotism, she enlisted for ser- 
And because she lived in a story, 
she promptly ran into a romance and overcame all 
her difficulties and lived happily ever after. 

There must be thousands of you digging in Uncle 
Sam’s potato patches, and, although we know that Be brief and 
adventure do not 
patches, especially now, when all the men are gone 
to war, we still would like to hear about your life 


grow 


the khaki coat 


in potato 


the next three, five dollars. 


periences. Sign your 






and the white smock came together 


on a war farm: what your tasks are; how you find 
your pleasures—everything about farmeretting. Fo: 
the most interesting article or letter we will give a 
prize in thrift stamps of twenty-five dollars; for the 
next best, fifteen dollars; for the third, ten; and for 


written clearly and on one side of the paper only. 
to the point. 
name and address, togethe: 
with the name and address of your employer, Let 
ters must be in the office by September first. 


Tell 
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ender gingham and gar 
dening gloves. On a real 
paying tarm, of course 


he would have been stew 


ing in the hot kitchen at 
this hous She was soft 
ind rosy, and the most 


brutal act of her life had 
been to let a potted plant 
die on purpos« 

Why, you poor child! 
she exclaimed tripping 
off her gloves for immedi 
ile service Are you feel 


letters must be 


only actual ex 


PS SEPP eee PEO GG | 


, Rutherford 
She 


Crenevieve 

was a polite soul 

managed to smile, and she would have 
risen if Mrs 


Pratt's hand on her shoul 

ler had not stopped her 
Not very, thank you,” she apolo 
rized “Only, you see, this is my first 


She had evidently used a distressing 


phrase Mrs. Pratt's gaze fixed, and her 
sigh was so heavy that her sinking down 
beside Genevieve seemed a natural re 
ult Her hand car: ed a letter in her 
wcket 
My Bobbie has just had his first 
lay too she said orrowtlully in 
camp And he has always been the 
sheltered one ike Benjamin, you know, 
Ja ob youngest on he bie boys 
would do anything for little Bobs be 
suse he was the baby We loved him 
0 ich—we shield him from his 
father and every kind of troublk But 
isn't been fair to him, dear, it really 
n 
Oh, does he feel eve minute, ‘I 
ear ! I car » oO Gene 
ic 
Wi 4 kind boy 
ined The others ar 
f take natu 
Ar ! it is ve 
nd r and Bob 
| ] ( that 
I \ round tea 
T | I tr 
I | That's what 
(y Vieve I 
Ir | y b } 
ind 
i ! ) 1 “Mr 
Pra hi went oi—t 
(at I wer r ful « r 
t t I had a nap l 
I ‘ her | 
! >in a me “ ith two bi 
Ww t ym the cl in front of 
the ¢ Itenin Lt musnt 
i i h leay rat! hard sha 
: in the ool e aftern 
tr 1 back | r t rd the 
mo n A plea mosphet ot 
[wo | ind d farmerettes who 
were ni from the n er 
ab t I full mill 
p I | Mi 








khaki crowded the 
hither and thither 


ins 


flew 


diers occupied every 
night, as I felt my way 


One 


streets, I heard a voice 








— 7 of Paris by 


he 











(at the left) 


In the oval, Miss 
Marion Crandall, 
the first American 
woman killed in 
war—killed in 
Paris by the long { 
distance gun 


| Defying ‘the Big Gun 


in Paris 


By MADELEINE Z. 





Snowflakes still 
were chilly 


REACHED Paris the first of March 
through the air. The hotel rooms 
thermometer dropped to freezing was 
brought the warm spring 


scurried 
Only when the 


heat allowed. But midday 


sunshine The streets thronged with people. It was 
a strange Paris, or, rather, a Paris of strangers. Ital- 
Serbians go enn and, above all, American boys in 


cafe Life moved hot and fast. Taxies 
women packed the stores, and sol 
sidewalk chair and smoked and talked 
home through the darkened 


close beside me saying, “Gee how 


I'd like to see Broadway—say—wouldn't the lights look 
good ? 

In the restaurants, I continually sat next to one of our 
boys He was usually struggling with the menu and I 
brought my French to his rescue Then we fell into con 
versation. If he was just over, he was homesick. He would 
show me a picture of sweetheart, wife or mother and give 
messages for the foiks at home But Paris has a subtk 
charm. Few can resist it Certainly the American boys do 
not After a few weeks, loneliness vanishes. You hear a 


different story 
heutenant 


Quite 
who sat next me at dinner 


a typical case was that of a young 
“Well! how are you 


getting on I asked 

“Great! Savy, this is the life But it is good to see some 
one from the U. S., someone you can talk to 

But America need to face a big fact The intensity of 
life in Europe produces a psychological change When you 
it next to a man in a moving picture show while bombs 
drop outside ( re drawn together in a deep, real way 
The stuff you are ide of is laid bare It is what you are 
that count Who vour ancestors were and whether you are 
wearing white kid gloves is trivial and absurd. The men and 
vomen in Europe who daily face death, touch reality. We 

America hav got go deep into life 
if we are to keep pace with then 

And this brings me to the hectic days 
n Paris when the whole community wa 
wept together by the daily danger of 
ai nd | rdment I had be \ 

te London. Ti 
~ ™* 
\ 






gE — 
, LB Pn A hospital for women and 
4 


DOTY ff 


population is hardened 
After dark, 


occur there so frequently that the 
The tubes have become camping-out grounds 
mothers and babies descend into their electric-lighted depths 
The cement platforms are turned into bedrooms. Blankets 
and rugs are spread down, babies undressed and put to bed 
Back against the wall sit the long line of mothers, knitting 
or gossiping. The air-raid signals in London are very pic- 
turesque. First comes the boom, boom of an explosion; then 
a policeman on a motorcycle dashes by, blowing his whistle 
and calling out in solemn voice, “Take cover—take cover 
take cover.” 

When the raid is over comes the gay note of a bugle, fol- 
lowed by a London bobby chanting cheerily—“All’s clear 
all’s clear—all’s clear.” 

When I crossed from London to Paris I hoped to escape 
air raids; but not so. Early in March, the big drive began 
and the Germans turned their attention to Paris. Every 
evening we waited for the air-raid signal. When I went to 
my room to dress for dinner I would say to the little elevator 
boy, “Will the Boche come this evening?” and he would 
smile gaily back and answer, “I think so, madam.” Usually 
the enemy didn’t get across the Paris barrage. The warning 
was a false alarm. But on moonlight nights, between eigh' 
and nine, the alert would come. After dinner I would zo to 
my room and wait. I could not settle down. It was a re 
lief when the thing began. At eight-forty the fire engine 
would dash past, blowing its shrill siren for all to seek cover 
The subway trains would stop; the people crowd into the 
metro stations, and the street lights go out. In the hotel 
we would hurry down 


jug in the street 
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The Statue of Liberty, America's gift to France, 
entrenched against the bombardment 


The first night I found myself in a dim recess with six 
Moroccans, guests of the hotel. The gas had been put out 
to prevent explosions. The little sub-cellar room was dimly 
lighted by a candle. My companions had brought their 
bright red floor rugs. On these they sat with their bare san- 
daled feet curled up under them. They were dark and 
swarthy, almost negroes in color. They wore long flowing 
robes and great white turbans. It was so weird I forgot the 
air raid. I imagined myself a heroine imprisoned in a cellar 
with six ruthless Turks. Then I began to wonder what would 
happen if a bombxstruck the hotel. My companions were 
nervous and excited. “Somehow a sub-cellar with six Moroc- 
cans did not seem very safe. I decided to risk my life on 
the floor above. In the front hallway were two or three 
American soldiers. It was their first air raid, but they were 
very cheerful. We pushed open the front door. A bomb 
crashed to earth and there was a great flash of light. Very 
loud was the steady boom, boom of the cannon 

We hastily stepped back into the hall, but, after a little, 
our courage rose again. We peered out into the bright moon- 
light sky. The French airplanes came quite low. They 
skimmed over the top of the houses. They rose and hurled 
forth balls of fire. These spots of light were like shoot- 
ing stars. They darted about, clearing the sky of enemy 
air craft 

It was between eleven and twelve that the fire engine 
again dashed by, sending forth the gay triumphant bugle 

call, the notice that all is 
well. With the first note of 
















into the caves under 

ground. Little chil the bugle there is wild re- 
dren were dragged joicing. The world pours 
from their beds and out from _ underground. 
wrapped in blankets Supper and drinks are or- 























dered. We are still alive and 
a paean of praise goes up 
In the morning, there is 
a wild rush for the papers, 
but they give little news 
They never tell where a 
bomb has struck. To find 
that out you must go on 
an exploring expedition. 
But few bombs fall on 
buildings. I have been the 
entire length of London 
and Paris and seen no sign 
of damage. Notre Dame 
and Westminster Abbey 


[Continued on pag §] 



































hildren, destroyed by the gun. 
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H, mercy me, if this weather 
keeps up a day longer, some 
of us surely will die!” 

Little Miss Mary Rainsford 
of the Eversham “High” (De- 
partment of Math) dropped 
her sticky blue pencil, pushed the stew- 
ing green-shaded lamp away and ran 
weary fingers through her warm, chest- 
nut-brown hair, which was really won- 
derful if it had half a chance 

On the table under Miss Mary’s eye 
lay a heap of fifty-one geometry test pa- 
pers, a wilted mannish linen collar torn 
from Mary’s throat a little earlier in a 
moment of desperation, and a glass jug 
of pale yellow fluid from which Mary oc- 
casionally sipped gingerly, with a wry face 

Test papers! Test papers! That was 
all June meant to her—a month that 
meant moonlight, and roses and lovers and 
brides to the rest of the world. Brides! 
Mary pulled herself up short with a pang 
of shame. Twenty-four years old and a 
member of the Eversham Faculty and her 
mind philandering to such futility! 

“If angle A equal angle B * * * J 
can’t do it,” she gasped. “I believe mv 
mind’s going. I've got to get out.” 

The house in which Miss Mary lived 
—along with other female members of 
the Eversham “High” staff—had 
once been the residence of a wealthy 
manufacturer. Even now to the eye 
it looked like the roomy, slightly-out- 
of-fashion home of some retired el 
derly gentleman. The stone wall and 




















Mary Brecht Pulver 
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ong-sieeved garment ol white cotton 
dnil” that made Mary look like son 

little wistful-eyed priestess of an anciet 

cult 


With her light out, Mary stood a m« 
ment by her open window She heard the 
creek whispering un 
clearly, and her cheeks flamed again in 
the darknes 


er the willow ver 





‘It’s unthinkable—unthinkabk und | 
let him do it I ought to have stopped 
him, though how could I And that 
would have been dreadful, too Ve il 
was a kindn to him not to let him 
know That girl has everything he 
added once more 

Hugh! It was Hugh Harding of course 
Somehow, the mere name made her fac 
grow even hotter. Of all the men in her 
little limited world of casual acquaintanc: 
there wa t in she would ratl 
have had ki her by mistake than Hugh 
Harding, the young lawyer who had lived 
ince Spring, with his unck cro tt 
way Mary scarcely knew Hugh Hard 
ing—at least not beyond an impersona 
bow in deterence to nemhbortine and 
the tact tt il ni unc Wa ; ‘ ’ truste¢ 
but there had alway‘ been hir ‘ 
entially plendid about hi to her—a 
ine, masculine nobility and treed 

“Soi Alice Wells * * * well, he 

he pretty much in lov por 
dered Mary preset then 
turned from the window 














the willows at the garden foot were a 
continuous common property to the 
back of wealthy Dalzell street, where 
all the gardens matched, with the low 
stone boundary of the little tinkling creek behind, and were 
fringed by thick, droopy old willow trees. There were no 
fences from garden to garden, and the old leafy wall made a 
spot where one might easily spend a pleasant hour 

Mary remembered it now 

“Tll run down to the old wall a minute—just for a 
breath,” she said, and she turned down her hot lamp, and 
went out without a glance in the mirror 

To-night, with her ruffled head, and turned-in “neck,” she 
was not primly tidy, but, after all, she reflected, it made 
scant difference. It was a black night and there never was 
any one down there at this hour 

It was cooler outside and down by the old mossy wall; it 
seemed to the girl that she could breathe for the first time 
that day. She tucked herself up under one of the willows, a 
gray-white blur against the dark, and relaxed with closed 
eyes. There was a damp sweetness in the air; a sort of 
languor made up of lapping water-sounds, and the sweet- 
ness of all the old rose-bushes flowering in the neighboring 
gardens. A queer ache tugged at Mary’s heart; a feeling of 
desperate lack, of a need she didn’t understand 

Through the trees she could see the big house next door, 
and the lighted windows along the veranda. There was a 
great deal of laughter coming from beyond them in wafts, 
and a metallic patter of sound, a gay dance-tune played on 
a machine 

“The Markhams are having a dancing party.” 

It sounded gracious and pleasant—a form of gay relaxa- 
tion little Miss Rainsford knew not, and she felt a little 
wistful, and she was ashamed she felt such an undignified 
emotion. 

“It would be fun to laugh and dance and play like that,” 
she thought 

But, after all, it was best to be here, in the brooding 
sweetness of the willows around her, with the water making 
its singing noises below * * * Those girls inside didn't 
know what they were missing * * * She fell to dream 
ing * * * 

Suppose she belonged back there—and had stolen away 
here—to wait * * * Towait? Forwhat? For whom? 
Mary’s own mind blushed to give an answer. There was a 
faint tang of tobacco somewhere near—an odor the ladies of 
the boarding house abhorred—but which now was strangely 
intriguing. Mary was not without experience of novels, and 
she promptly silenced her reason and let her fancy go 

“It would be a heavenly night for—for a thing like that 

a—a tryst—all dim and sweet like this,” she thought 
shamelessly. 

She got no further, for a shape appeared suddenly on the 
little path that led to her willow—a tall, masculine shape 
There was a single hesitant moment; it faltered, peering at 
Mary; when Mary—soundless—peered back. Then the cat 
clysmic happened 

The tall, masculine figure came triumphantly down to 
her, swept her like a young hurricane out of her willow 




















haven and into its arms 


Mary’s horror-frozen body 

Mary’s reeling senses 
Mary,” her mind tried to force the words from her lips even 
rigid with horror 
though they had been forever muted 


wouldn't say it last night, but now, Alice 
* quick, those fellows'll miss m« 


He gave Mary a sudden roughly fond shak« 
as though to repeat his 


strange emotion, Mary obeyed his injunction like 


thing ended there 


and 


“No, I am not mad 


her heart throbbing 


was not compatible 





and looked into her glass 


picked up a handkerchief carefull 





Sleep was not wooed casi The 
tinkle of the creek reached her too 
arly * * * the darkne Wit 
full of soft litth ound her face 


flamed against her pillow and would 


not cool 

for world on waking was a very dil 
e yesterday world. She woke first with 
ing important having happened, then re 
buried her head under her pillow. Yes, 
been a high-headed, clean-souled, utterly 
to-day she was a furtive, secret-keep 
rson who had filched the sacred gift of an 
4 spot on Mar face that somehow 
that seemed to her visibly to proclaim 
she saw when she left the house wa 
coming out of the Chesebrough hous 

lifted his hat and said pleasant 


Miss Rainsford,” and passed on to his car 
stopped like a stricken doe, her face ashy pale. She 


pulled herself together only with considerable effort 
she murmured formally Her heart 
Harding motor with its thumping. She 
uline head above the wheel of the car, a 
little wave of bitterne surged up in her 
wouldn't care if | 1 know It would be 
randma, that He's lots older than 
t it rhe } think I ib { 
her in ] SN ( por 
veater i delica Apri nd brig! 
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The War Chest Idea 


ESS than a year ago there appeared in Paris a A‘ \N just back from the front said, “If you to campaign, one appeal once a year for all 
L 1ew comic paper. Queer for a bombarded city want to help the boys on the other side, just war-relief funds, aside from governmental 
Yes, but the story of “La Greffe Generale” ts write them letters that smile. Remember one needs, has become the policy of many towns. 
ore touching than queer. The staff of this funny of our tavorite songs is ‘Pack your troubles in your Chis War Chest idea is simply the application of the 
paper is made up of men whose faces have been — old kit-bag and smile, smile, smile.’ Do you know, budget system to war reliefs. A Relief Fund Com- 
tilated in battle and patched up by marvels of — he added, “1 believe we fellows worry less about our mittee made up of representatives of the business, 
irgery These Frenchmen have been troubles than you folks at home do!” So let ussmile educational, religious, and philanthropic activities of 
hrough successive tortuous operations and now, in in our letters to the boys and don’t let them guess — the town, decides what sum will be needed to meet 
heir permanent disfigurement, they are working un- we have any home troubles. What is harder yet, the town’s quotas in the Red Cross and all the other 
er their self-chosen motto: “I yway.” don't let them suspect that we worry a minute about war-relief funds. Then the Committee figures the 
The editors say that they wish “to communicate them. Tell them all the little things, especially the percentage of income each townsman should pay 
o Frenchmen at home gaiety not in the least feigned funny little things, that happen in and around home One seven-day campaign is then conducted and the 
ot at all facetious, in a word, real and sincere. We rell them how your town is hustling in the war work. war-relief collections for the year are over 
o not wish to excite the pity of our contemporaries Have the little ones write a message on the end of In one town it was found that if persons depend- 
wing ourselves very well satisfied with our wounds the letter, even if it can only be crosses for kisses ent on weekly wage or salary would give the earnings 
of one hour a week. the town’s 
- ™ SaaS war chest would never be empty; 
American Eyes some towns find it necessary to 
. . ask for one day a month. It is 
HE large number of young iracles 1n Faces maintained for the idea that it 
T men of draft age retused eliminates the waste inevitable 
because of defective sight in numerous drives and that it 
one-fifth in the first WAY from the boulevards of Paris is a men who come back with all the military results in systematic, propor- 
draft) has startled us into an | A dreamy little street of artists’ studios, honors, but no faces—only what seamed tionate giving Of course, the 
exa iation of causes. The med i] where arched passages lead into little flesh has been salvaged from the havoc torn enthusiasm of bands and waving 
iuthorities have said that 1} yreen courtyards beneath windows hung and burnt by shrapnel and gas. Often | flags and stump speaking may 
ost of these defects could have | with gay curtains. Even there war has theaters and restaurants refuse to admit be lost. but do we need that now 
een corrected in childhood, and __ |} pried its way, for many of the studios stand them; many opportunities of work are with our hundreds of thousands 
s camee te tok: Gilet of on empty while brush and chisel are neglected closed; even their friends and families can i= Brence? 
a for sterner tools; in one great sunny room not help shrinking from the terrible dis 
( re eve Recent invest! hangs a red-bordered flag with two blue  figurement 
gat how that about twent tars to show that two persons of tha 
p of American school house are in .~" 7 rv :, —o= rag has ae, and _ doing Volunteers Out of 
( ren have defective vision One star is for Dr lavnard Ladd, the wonders for these men—but there are | . 
Wha ste = do about it Boston children’s specialist, who is direct not enough French surgeons to go around the Line 
These thing Give the child th ing American Red Cross work for children the treatment is slow, and some men cannot 4 
* le health at birth in the war-torn villages behind the front; wait months An English sculptor, Captain O' R leaders tell us that this 
the other is for his wife, Mrs. Anna Cok Derwent Wood, found one way out. He 1] . , 
Mother's caring tor her ae Redd whose wack in Pavia ie no lem began making masks of very thin copper is a war of peoples, that 
et; give ¢ courageous pioneering ilvered and painted to resemble flesh, and our victory 1s going to 
) ) ind care Mrs. Ladd is a sculptor—and on one modeled after photographs of the man’s | come through the combined ef- 
hoo le of her studio are photographs of mar normal face Usually the masks extend forts of our civilian as well as 
; . f ittle be ble ind bronzes that have been ex from the cheekbones down and are fas:ened 1] nilitary forces. One example of 
row str hibited in France Italy ind the Un 1 to spectacles, the bows of which hold the | how Americans are getting to- 
the o eahn mene State But it is not fountains for beautitu masks to the face. Made by skilful sculp 1] gether appears in this incident 
tetas tetas irdens ¢ portrait bust ot be if tors, these masks so resemble a horn il face | » Sees ne wetein cums of 
or any bright ligh i \ en tha he is modeling now Phe that the soldier’s friends have no difficulty 1 tas = ~ | : i 
‘ ‘ | other side of the io tells the tale—an in recognizing him, and, if he wishes the | two Comes — in danger be- 
rowing child so tl ibit f which one shrink urgical restoration of tissues. that can b | cause the farmers had not enough 
ral nis eve There are i asks of taces with ¢ carried on under the mask while he goes 1} help tor the harvest The State 
I ying close work 1 gaping hole where a nose should bi ibout his normal business | Extension Director of Agriculture 
I be especially care vhere cheekline nd jawb = have bet ee No work of this sort had been — ur |} made the need known. Without 
At tl ign of even sligi of the heap. old, and caiicaend wii the aman Gav ts, Menieentions off Uaditen af |} mess men of the towns closed 
é a child, no matter ined wwe of { yivacity and ie Meeeeioas Dad Eee, At fect che was 1} their offices and stores, went to 
g he be, take h ) the farms and stuck to the hoe 
an ¢ pecialist. Little things | until the crops were safely in 
Ye t re ber that it is the |j | Such cooperation all along the 
é f these little things in | line is bound to down men of 
é re of your baby that may | mere autocratic militarism 
ring ippointment and ¢ t | 
Say scomouner cit tn foam | Did You Know? 
tl ) illetins of the ch 
ir, “Prenatal Care” an HAT the average gain in 
Infa ( (sent vou upot weight throughout our Army 
eaue » the Chief of the Chi i] is nine pounds per soldier? 
ren's Bureau, United States || That our Government gives 
Dep f Labor. Wast equal pay for equal work done 
g D.C.) by women filling the places of 


Dollar Possibilities 
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three things 


ire you 
o with a dollar You 
ara it Vou Can spel 
in invest it. A hoard 
n idle dollar; an idle 
lacker But when 
lollar for some 
lo not actually 
i ng it, and now 
ent is rushing 
Ss army with 
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POV FES ae SIE OTS 


Thanks to this American woman, this French soldier will return to his family 


with the face 

aunty clothes of a holiday afternoon. And 
further along the wall hangs a row of 

asks—not the grotesques of Hallowe'en 
or the still white deat! asks, but masks 
wi he colors, the expressions, the energy 
Oo it 

Phe en who limp about Paris on 

tches or wooden legs strike the horror of 
4 it he g »f passers-by, but 
p ips the most tragic wreckages are those 
t i 1 4 ~ 5 liv tf ug 


loved of old 


met with skepticism—it seemed impossible 


that a copper face could be anything but 
hideous—but when her first “case’—a 
French officer who had come back terribly 


mutilated to his wife and two little girls 

stood ready leave the studio with his 
own face again, the doubts of those who 
saw him vanished And so they go forth, 
one after another, from this workshop of 
miracles, cheered with the thought that 
they need not be repulsive to the friends 


waiting at home 


to 











men in war industries? 

That munition manufacturers 
have found women more accurate 
than men in the timing of fuses 
and in inspection where partic- 
ularly keen eyesight is required? 

That the first year of the 
Food Administration in our 
country reduced flour from 
$16.75 a barrel wholesale (in 
Minneapolis) to $9.80 per barrel ? 

That in May, 1917, the dif- 
the 


ference in price between 
farmer’s wheat and the house- 
wife’s flour was $5.68 as com- 


pared to $0.64 in May, 1918 

That 3.378.008 women in 25 
states have registered for ser- 
vice under the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of Nation- 
al Defense? 

That one banner month our 
beef exports were increased from 
the ordinary rate of one to two 
million pounds to 87,000,000 
pounds? 
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The question of the hour— 





















War-times economy 


And above all, food economy. If you are 
like most American housewives this is the 
hardest question you have to meet. 


How to provide three appetizing and nour- 
ishing meals every day at a really moderate 
expense—this is what puzzles you. It would 
puzzle the cleverest manager alive. 


No one need pretend to solve the problem 
off-hand, but one thing that will make it im- 
mensely simpler and easier, if you will only 
take advantage of it, is 


Campbell’s nae 
Vegetable Soup tos 


. 2 = 


Every time you serve this wholesome soup on your table you y ih 
not only enjoy a most healthful and satisfying food but you save ‘ y ~ 
money, labor and time. SS , 


Here you have more than a dozen delicious vegetables blended 
with fresh herbs, sustaining cereals and a substantial 
stock made from selected beef. A perfectly balanced 
combination, high in food value, tempting, strength- 
giving, extremely economical. 

These choice materials are gathered in their season 
of abundance and perfect condition. They come to 
your table with all their native freshness and flavor 
perfectly retained. 

You have the benefit of the Campbell farms and 
kitchens, of our wholesale and timely buying, our 
modern labor-saving equipment, our expert workers. 

You have no labor of marketing, no materials to buy 
nor prepare, no cooking cost, no waste. This nutritious 
soup is almost a meal in itself. And it is ready for your 
table in three minutes without worry or fuss. 


Order a dozen or more at a time and save extra 





deliveries and delay. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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Letter Winning First Prize of $50.00 


Making One Acre Yield Many War 
Carrots 


*VER since the war began, I had had it 
lrummed into my head about raisin 
' j 


| I knew th country need 

evetables and my father needed mon 

Six years ago my father was left with fi 
children between the ages of nine years and 
four weeks, and he has been father and 
mother both. It kept him on the jump 
Last summer I was fourteen, and says I to 
myself, “I am going to help this summer 
I'm going to raise carrots.” 

So I took one acre of muck land (there 
is lots of it near here) on shares, and right 
ifter school went to work Now I will 
tell you what working ground on shares 
means. The man that owns the ground 


buys the seed and phosphate and plows and 
fits the ground. Then you put in the seed 
and take care of the crop and market it 
Then the owner and you each get half. I 
raked the ground nice and smooth and then 
I hired a man to sow the seed It took him 
about four hours and I paid him one dollar 

Carrots don’t need much weeding. They 


grow fast and shade the ground, and so 


check the growth of weeds I worked 
through vacation off and on. When my 
crop was ripe I hired some boys and girls 


and a woman to help harvest it. The cost 


ot getting my carrots ofl the ground and to 
the market was $36.00 My acre gave 
twenty-three tons of carrots. I sold them 
for $20.00 a ton to a wholesale market near 
here That made my half $230,000 SO 
after paying $36.00 for harvesting and 
hauling, $1.00 for sowing, and $06.00 for 
weeding, I cleared $187.00 of my half of 
the proceeds 
I did the work in my carrot lot nights 
Daytimes I worked on other land owned by 
the same man that owned mine and mace 
>I i da That brought me $175.00; so 
her, I made $362.00 last summer 
I r i “You're he stult! 
Yours for work, 
Lester HENRY 
Rose, Nt \ 
ination iren't you Lots of papers 
rrect I ] 
I per ;< iminations! That's all one 
associated a iam with, of course 
Ye i great ny examinations—and 
i great many paper It's hard work when 
i he he add It was a very stupid 
uninteresting spe rd just—just when 
he wanted to I witty sally 
But it did matter anyhow for 
ey reached Le Mar street then, and with 
« latter I f 1 slender boyish 
feminine figure mounted on a handsome 
tnut cantered | It wa Allv Wells, 
i n catching her splendid hair 
. raised her crop to salute at Mr 
( reeting but—Mary was 
her w interchange of 
nce or interest between the girl and 
Hardir Hi greet was is cool as 
Ally vere t ist a schoolma‘am! 
I wonder when vou and little Ally are 
to patcl p ¢ core,” said Mr 
( broug! And a great light broke on 
M nizec I 
I ad ‘ Loving each other 
! had quarreled. And—of 
t oru Kl Incredible ! 
r the hool ground muser 
“If I could make myself do 
. 0 discover who the 
er Ww be quite all right 
S| ¢ jealous of me 
Fi lrawi close now, and 
M if wT su 
It I i 7 rsdav evening that she 
‘ i 1 the situation 
I t I ed “I'll do it 
I I | want to I do 
So—well, T'll 
J i plain mat 
uct he thinks it 
} Ip . I te her At 
I sha nave ! \ 
“T HERI isa or Chesebrough 
iwi vi { n Rambl and 
I ! Perk r e their len 
i re span of June. On one 
i warm, Saturday afternoon Mr. Hug! 
{ w i r reading whet 
M Rai r i cro the gra 
H to his feet swift with a single ap 
ul appro. t the approach 
r r Ma 4 
W Miss Rainsford 


Second Prize; $40.00 
When | Sold Pop-corn I Watched 


the Market 
OW can I make money at home? 
How many of us women ask that 
these war times! I had been advised 
» be outdoors and yet I felt I must earn 
omething, so I decided to raise pop-corn 


I rented a half acre of ground and had 
it plowed and fitted. Then I bought five 
pounds of pop-corn and paid a man a dol- 
lar to plant it with a hand planter. He 
planted in rows three feet apart, the hills 
being two feet apart 

Phen I waited and watched and in due 
season my corn came up fine. I made a 
bargain with my brother to cultivate it 
twice with a two-horse cultivator and in 
payment gave him the corn fodder (about 
a hundred bundles worth four cents a bun 
dle Then I hoed my field three times. I 
could get all through hoeing the sixty-five 
rows in three days, not hoeing very steady 
When the corn began to ripen, I went 
through and picked off the ripe ears (those 
with dry husks) and husked them and put 
them up to dry thoroughly. It was easy to 
husk. I picked and husked about every 
two weeks, taking two days each time 

When frost came, I had it all gathered 
I was anxious to shell it and sell. So about 
the first of December I tried popping some 
and it popped fine! So I gave the man that 
owns the pop-corn stand a pound to try, 
and then he ‘phoned for a hundred pounds 
at twelve cents a pound (the price I saw 
in the market quotations in the paper 

In about two weeks he wanted more 
But I had been watching the market 
reports and I told him I was going to hold 


mine for fifteen cents. He said it was too 
much. But I waited, and it wasn’t many 
days before he wanted all I had (three hun 


dred pound In all, I sold $57.00 worth of 

corn and had paid out just $7.00 in money 
00 for rent, $3.00 for plowing and fit- 

i $1.00 for planting, $1.00 for seed) 
Such work doesn't hurt any 


ALICE 


The 


[Continued 


one 
HASTINGS 


(;RANGE, On! 


in unexpected pleasure.” 

“Good afternoon,” said Mary in a small, 
cold voice, “I have comes ’ then stopped, 
and accepted the chair he offered 

“You must—vyou must understand,” she 
went on falteringly, “how unpleasant this 


this i 


is to me * * * and yet how—how 
necessary it seems to me. And of course 

you—when you do understand—you will 
forgive my intruding in—in such a very 
private and p-personal matter * * * 
though of course I have already in-t-truded, 


dear knows, through no—no 
wish of m-my own—” It was outrageous, 
but under young Harding’s eyes, it seemed 
almost impossible to go on coherently 
“TI don't think I understand ?” 
“No-no,” Mary fought for poise, “I—I— 
I've been so dreadfully troubled 


far enough 


you set 

I was afraid it would make some great dif 
ference—just as it has. And when I saw 
that—that you had quarreled Well, I—I 
thought it was only right and honorable to 
ome forward and—and let you know how 





how little there was to be t-troubled 
al out > * * 
I don't think I get it even yet,” Hugh 
Harding looked at her, puzzled 
The willows, I mean * * * that 
night * * * Alice Wells * * * it was 
not Alice * * * you know that, now 
* * * but I was there * * * You 
ees 1 k-kissed me by m-mistake.” 
Harding looked at her with a curious ex 
pr I “You are saying that I—that I 
mistook vou for Miss Wells and dared—’ 
0 it w horrible,” Mary sobbed 
( wildly. “I've never been so miserable 


I ran down there to cool off 
inute and suddenly it happened 
Somebody—you—ran down the path and 
and then when—when you 
rreled * * * jit seemed to me J 


i137 tt 8 


ist do something * * * IT * * * 
You can’t see an affair—like that ruined 
for—for a foolish mistake like that. And I 


thoucht if yvou—if Miss Wells could know 
it was just me—” said Mary inelegantly 
Huch Harding had risen and come over 


many regrets in my 


‘There are 


to her 


Show 
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Third Prize; $30.00 


Plenty of Business in a Home 
Cannery If 


was singing away 
alter can oOo! trurt 
an old friend of mine dropped in 
admired my fruit. “But,” she 
“will it keep?” I told her I had canned al! 
kinds of fruits and vegetables for four years 
and never lost a can. She said she always 
lost more or less of hers before opening time 

Right there I saw my chance to make 
money at home. So I said, “The next time 
you have any fruit or vegetables to can, 
bring them over with your jars, rubbers 
and sugar, and I'll can them for ten cents 
a quart and give you twenty-five cents for 
every can that spoils.” That year for just 
that neighbor I canned 310 quarts 

I went to other ladies in our town and 
made them the same offer and received or- 
ders for 925 quarts of fruit and vegetables 
I always had them send the berries and 
fruits late at night and I kept them in my 
cool cellar. But vegetables I insisted upon 
having picked early in the morning, as they 
mustn't stand long before canning. Iam al- 
ways careful to take out any fruit or vege 
tables that are soft or the least bit spoiled. 

I use the cold-pack method and am very 
careful about sterilizing and blanching. I 
always test the rubbers (even new ones) to 
make sure they are good. I always turn 
each can upside down after it is sterilized 
to see if it leaks; if there is the slightest 
drip, that can must be done over again 

I use an oil stove and like it because the 
heat is steady. I use my _ wash-boiler 
for sterilizing. I have canned twelve quarts 
a day after my own work was done. I also 
make pickles, and I dry vegetables. So my 
neighbors can go ahead and make large war 
gardens and I'll help them save what they 
can't use right off 

It isn’t hard to get business 
plenty of women are glad to get their fruits 
and vegetables canned away from home to 
avoid the muss and heat 

(Name withheld by request 
Epwarps, ILLINOIS 


Kiss 


morning as I 
canning can 


NE 


and 


She sald, 


because 


from page 13) 


life,’ he said, fighting his unruly twinkle, 
“but the greatest that has ever befallen me 
is, that I dare not claim the—the deed of 
which you accuse me.” 

Mary uttered a gurgling gasp 

“But—they called your name,” she said 
faintly, “and you went—right back * * * ” 

Harding waved his hand 

“A slight mistake. I can establish a per- 
fect alibi, unfortunately.” 

“B-but * * * you Alice Wells 
* * * then who—” quavered Mary ina 
strangled voice 

He smiled 

“A gentleman named William Mapes— 
who incidentally would punch my head if 
I were inclined to such philandering with 
his lady, which I am not, owing to the fact 


oe @ 


that Ally and I are not what you'd call 
sympatica. Why, I have never envied my 
harum-scarum friend, Billy Mapes—until 


this minute,” he added, smiling 

Mary sat wide-eyed, in a sort of pallid 
horror. Then she stumbled to her feet 

“__T—then I've no business here—at all 
* * * JT must go. Oh, this is awful—” 

“Come,” he said, “don’t take it so seri- 
* * * JT can get your viewpoint 
though it really seemed rather a 
You see, when Billy came 
back, he found his Alice calmly eating ice- 
cream with Ted Lawrence, and he made 
some sort of fuss and the gist of the thing 


ously 
perfectly 
joke at the time 


leaked out, Bill being something of a scat- 
ter-brain, and everybody laughed, Bill, too, 
presently, and Alice more than any one—a 


kiss, more or less, being a small matter in 
our crowd—and all the time you * * * ” 

“All the time—I—I—worried,” she said 
simply 

“Why, you poor child,” Mr 
own voice went a shade husky. “Do you 
know I think it was a noble thing—that 
you're ‘a rare plucked ‘un,’ as our English 
friends say—to come over here and tell it 
all so straightforwardly.” He had been 
pacing up and down, but now he came over 
beside Mary again 

“You see I know all about you. I've 
watched you ever since I came to Uncle's, 


Harding’s 


How Any One Can Do It 











Fourth Prize; $20.00 


How I Turned Handwork Into Liberty 
Bonds 


AST winter I happened to be in New 
York in the office of a wholesak 


sweater company in which was a friend 
of long standing 


I remarked that I would be willing to 


crochet enough buttons to earn a certain 
sweater I admired. A member of the firm 
laughingly remarked, “We'll have to put 


down the price of sweaters or put up the 
price of button making.” Well, they have 
put up the price of sweaters and have left 
the price of buttons the same, and, never 
theless, I have my sweater, two Liberty 
Bonds, and a bit besides from my hand 
work for that same company! 

In March I crocheted four gross of but 
tons, earning thereby $12.00. April found 
no work from the factory but plenty of 
spring housecleaning. May brought more 
buttons and some knitting in angora. Ma 
chines do not do well with the popular 
angora trim, so my income was accordingly 
increased. From early in May until the end 
of December last, I knitted 253 sets of an- 
gora trim, receiving 20 to 50 cents for each, 
depending upon the style. I averaged twenty 
cents an hour on the work 

Altogether, I covered 210 dozen buttons 
I received 20 cents a dozen for the smaller 
and 25 cents for the larger. I averaged 15 
cents an hour on these. This work tired 
my eyes more so I couldn’t work as long 
at it 

My total income for the nine months I 
worked last year was $243.70. I crocheted 
only in the spare hours from my house 
work. My only expenses were twenty-seven 
cents for cotton used in making balls and 
the cost Ofspostage. I took great care to 
avoid waste of wool and to keep my work 
up to my first high standard and to keep it 
uniform. I know that is the only way to 
satisfy a good business firm 

I hope this will other 
woman's problem in regard to extra money 

(Name withheld by request 

Gravity, PENNSYLVANIA 


solve some 


back there in April—but I didn’t dare ap- 
proach you. Probably never would have 
dared—I'm a dull brute at math, and you're 
so clever—if it weren’t that you’re—well, 
shall we say so human, to-day—” he 
shrugged suddenly and changed, “Don’t you 
know,” he said, with a mock severity, “that 
a girl—a pretty girl has a certain heritage 
of happiness and fun to come into? You're 
not taking yours. Not in Eversham, any- 
way. Dances for instance—’ 

“Dances,” repeated Mary, as one who 
had never heard the word 

“There's a dance to-night—a little in 
formal thing at the club. My Aunt Nell 
and Mrs. Mackay are chaperons. We men 
are each supposed to dash out there with a 
girl. It’s the outdoorsy veranda kind of 
affair—sport clothes and all that—just the 
way you're togged now. What do you say 
to letting me take you out there, little Miss 
Mary Rain-in-the-face ?” 

“T'd love it,” said Mary simply 

It seemed like a beautiful, incredible 
dream—the dance and the gay, bright 
crowds. Mary’s days were filled with hap- 
piness until finally came baccalaureate and 
commencement, and Mary tore the last test 
papers to ribbons and flung them into her 
waste basket. She did it because she had 
found a certain note in her mail 

“This evening, at nine, under the wil- 
lows,” it said. And Mary Rainsford blushed 
and smiled happily 

I am not going to tell you how many 
times her heart climbed into her throat as 
she dressed. How many times she envis 
aged the past; a picture of a heated class- 
room with a sea of young faces watching 
a small, prim figure “demonstrating” at a 
blackboard * * * 

And so she came to her great moment- 
at nine, under the willows 

She went down alone—as had happened 
once before. And it was cool and black- 
sweet under the drooping trees, with a 
tinkle of creek in one’s ears * * * 

And the thing happened 

An impetuous shape—blurs of white 
and a darker mass that was blue serge—ran 
hastily under the trees, came to her, and 
infolded her close, 

“Mary * * * 
love you.” 

And Mary only knew that this was her 
own episode * * * her own kiss 


sweetheart * * * I 
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Crocheting Beauty into Everday Linens 
By Elisabeth May Blondel 


Editor's Note.—Directions and filet block patterns for making all the 
articles on this page can be obtained as follows: For the filet scarf and 
napkin corners Nos. FW.71 and 72, the hot-plate mats No. FW. 73, and the 
towel designs Nos. FW. 74 and 75 (all printed on one leaflet), send 10 
cents. For the doilies No. FW. 76, the tray cover No. FW. 77, and edgings 
Nos. FW. 78 and 79 ‘on one leaflet), send 10 cents. With your request 
enclose a stamped envelope for reply. Send money in stamps or money 
order to the McCall Company, 236-250 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y 
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The hot plate mats 
above (No. FW 
73) crocheted in a 
most interesting 
pattern in a heavy 
crochet cotton will 
be appreciated by 
the possessor of a 
polished dining ta- anapesinenseeesies iphapents a “ 
ble, who realizes the ign, but quite sin 
danger threatening tS a ss Mas tek es: ple enough for the 
it at every meal by inexperienced 
the hot dishes t 


_——s eine For tea wagon, serv 
o jane me | ing tray or side ta 
ble, the oblong filet 


cover above is very 
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crocheter to make 
























Towels banded with filet 
are in excellent taste. The 
two above are both most 
desirable—one in a severe 
Greek design, the other in 
a dainty rose pattern 
Nos. FW. 74 and 75 


The two crochet edgings 
below are shown in actual 
ize Nos. FW 8 and 79 

These make a dainty finish 
for a variety of article 

such as tea napkins, scarfs 
underwear, collars, et 


Peeking out from below 
the scarf to the right is a 
napkin corner to match 
(Nos. FW. 71 and 72 
which shows clearly what 
an adorably quaint little 
basket forms the motif in 
these filet corners. With 
scarf, napkins and a square 
tea cloth, all finished with 
these corners, one would 
have a really beautiful set 
that will wear splendidly. 


Dainty table linen has al 
ways been one of the first 
necessities of the house 
hold, but nowadays the 
necessities must also be 
economical The doilies 
hown above (No. FW. 76 
answer the requirements 
well, as they combine 
daintiness with the expense 
merely of a few balls of 
cotton Their pretty edge 
is a simple one to crochet 








to the minor tones that will carry 


Though what I meant was the most ex- . . | Cass 
quisite thing in the world to me, I could not > t t > t through more than one generation? Would 
have wanted a greater tribute than the look a T- l l ) I ) l Nn g S = [ not be like the Levite in the parable who 


which came into my husband's eyes as he thougt secing his neighbor in distress 
ssed by? 
I i ou ry 










fathomed what I was trying to tell him Continued from pene 0} 
What he said lacked elaborate phrasing; Naturally, I fear the hour that will test 
boyish ejaculations of awe, and reverence, Every woman who faces the “Good War is an excluded topic, and the reason my courage without mercy, but somehow I 
and humor followed one another in no se- _ by,” knows the triumph in my heart as my easily discernible to m¢ Jim's superb annot feel justified in dwelling on that fear 
quence, whatever. “Jimmy, Junior—think husband, young, eager, unafraid of physical strength revolts against the organic task because beside me stands a man whose 
of it,” he said; and I felt exalted and rich danger, said, “I'll stay at home I know’ ahead of me and he is aghast at the realiza courage is superlative. While other met 
beyond measuring. Impatient with myself that I became more of a woman in that tion of his helplessness. So he follows the “eo over the top xperiencing the joy of 
for hearing still the sinister echo of his hour than I had ever been only course accessible, and spares me every strife, the ecstasy of conquest truly the 
earlier words, I determined to put it to rout “I could get a job,” I said mental and physical strain that he can heritage, Jim stays at home wait al 
as an invader of my happiness Jim did not smile. “For one who never But war is constantly in my thoughts know the agony of waiting when I explor 
“If you want to go to war, Jim,” I be- had a job before, dear,” he said, “this seems strengthening rather than frightening me the valley of the shadow 
gan, “this won't make any difference. Ican hardly the time to get one, does it?” As Jim stands back of me at the piano, I Each day I am more determined that 
manage, somehow.’ I shook my head, without answering; see in place of the music, the arms of my Jim must go to war when I am well 
“With what?” he smiled good-natured- and then, because my courage was as yet daughter going up around his neck in an Women have not moved up to the front 
ly, “am anemic balance in the bank, and untrained, because I was merely a small earnest clasp, for no matter how confi line trench in business without a reason 
your last year’s hat ?” rookie in matters of heroism, I found my dently Jim expects a son, I know the wor And Jim must go. Because he cares mor 
“But if you want to go,” I persisted, self being rocked back and forth in the big hip in store for him if Jimmy is a girl for my happiness than hi “ I sha 
thinking to trap him into self-conviction wing chair, Jim unconsciously turning our Nor do I try to banish the accompany how my baby that we both care most f 
“Of course, I want to go, dear,” he said wedding ring around on my finger ing vision of children whose hands will the happiness of the world 
with quiet emphasis. “Because the war is Since that night, our talk has been never meet around their father’s necks, since Gradually I have come to beli it 
the biggest thing that has ever happened in mostly of the children we know and how the coming of the Hun, for, after all, that for a woman to realize that a nt 
the world, no man wants to be out of it; prodigiously ours will differ. We consult is the world my baby will enter. What if to go to war, is to find hin i 
but because there are plenty of Class 1 men about everything pertaining to our heir, in I should shade my eves to the unsoftened volves losing hit and t liscover th he 
and you need me, I'll stay at home.” cluding rickets, colleges and dogs bleakness of charred fields and cover my wants him t to find herself 
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rather than 
frightened. It 
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standing in a doorway,’ 
force of the explosion sent 
Afterward, I went to see 


He had been close 


un was bombard- 


At one o'clock we 
\ y The stores were closed 


ce 


ground about the size of a di 
4 soldier was sleeping on a bench 15 


people were on the 

meant to keep their en 
When a thud came we paused into the eyes of a baby in a baby carriage 
fifty yards distant 
taxi drivers were carry was marvelous how 
With the setting of the sun 


over the Seine, past the Cham a few hours of quiet 


until another night 
But now we knew 
was shelling Paris 

we did the air raids 
ship comes down straight 


We did not fear the gun: 
There is still the 


ym the street below. The fire engine went had removed barriers But the gun was imper- 
tearing by blowing 1 
Germans were flying over Paris 
from my bed and stepped out onto t 


cony. It was a glorious spring day 


» strike the middle as the top of a 
land on the sidewalk 
The chance of being 


servants had fled to t 


It acted in the dark 
hit was infinitesimal 


t-floor apartment 
adventurous spirit re- 
ored their confidence 





e possible the Germans 
the trains ran, and the sidewalk cafés were 


as crowded as ever 
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streaming in and out of the metro station 
and taxies flew everywhere. Most of the ex 


ploding shells were far distant. But sud 
denly there was a bang that shook us 4 
shot had landed in Rue Victoire behind the 
Opera House. For an instant every one 


ll. It was as though the world were 
paralyzed. But it was only for a second 
then the laughter and talk spurted out as 
before. Not by a quiver cf an eyelid did 
Paris care for the German big gun. The 
papers grew funny about the bombard 
ment. They took to giving the Germans 
good advice 

The night of the second day of the bom 
bardment we had no air raid. We enjoyed 
a long peaceful sleep 

But it is no joke to live always in the 
presence of air raids and bombardments 
The tension gets on one’s nerves I won 
der if Americans realize what it is like 
Perhaps only the dropping of a few bomt 
on New York will make us understand 
And it will be a wonder if some giant Ger 
man submarine does not carry across the 
ocean an airship which will fling bombs on 
us. If it is done, it will be only a stunt; it 
will have no significance. But a great gas! 
ing hole in Madison Square Garden would 
open our eyes and hearts to what the rest 
of the world is enduring 

You need much unselfishness and cour 
age to keep sane. The Germans, of coursé 
count on the nervous tension to destroy the 
country’s morale. But there they err. It 
does not destroy morale but it irritates 
Far from making the Parisian sick of war 
it enrages. It is perhaps the effective way 
of getting the whole population out to war 
True, the people of Paris left the city in 
great hordes. But the mothers of babie 
could not see any reason for exposing their 
children to danger. This sudden exodus for 
those of us who were forced to leave the city 
was trying My boat for America left from 
the South of France. Two days before the 
date of sailing, I went to the station to buy 
a ticket. For three blocks there was a solid 
mass of people The line seemed never to 
diminish. Mothers with babies were sitting 
on trunks waiting. An hour before train time 
I went to the station. People were pouring 
down upon the platform. It looked as though 

hundreds of 
ae people would 
have no place 
But just then an 


stood stil 
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to an emer 
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The New Way to Manicure 


Don’t cut the cuticle—give your nails the 
well-groomed loveliness you’ve wanted so long 


Discard forever your manicure scissors! 
Cutex, the harmlesscuticle remover, softens and 
removes surplus cuticle without cutting 
does awal\ with 
tiresome soaking 
of the nails 
takes h alf the 
time heretofore 
required. 


Cutex is abso 
lutely "harmless 
It was formulat 
ed to do awa\ 
with that cutting 


which specialists 





agree is so Tuiln 





P ® ous. You will be 
Var \ wpe amazed to sec n 
~ " ~® y ° ’ id 
fin estabii i ra how easily you ve 
P ‘ . , lmer 
VEGE EMOEIONGE @ can give your " = 
**/ don't - 
: nails a wonder ' j 
r < , -} Pe, 7? 
uti wt—Cehex mea ws ful manicure " ‘ 
nai look s m1 ta “al W ith Cutex. with Curtex ” 
have been ent rely treed trom this innovance, 


Just how to do it 


One application makes a 
decided improvement 


First file with steel file until your nails are 
the proper length. Mlanicurists who have 


the most fashionable New York clientele Until you use Cutex, you cannot realize 
say that it is now considered good torm to what a great nprovement even one appit- 
give the na | an oval shape ; that 1s, to have cation makes you cannoft know how at 


it conform to the shape of the finger tip— tractive your nails can be made to look. 
never pointed. After a few applications Cutex makes any 


’ } ] 
nail jook sh: pe ind symmetrical It quick 


Open the Cutex package. In it you will 
find orange stick and absorbent cotton. 
Wrap a little cotton around the end of the 
stick and dip it into the Cutex bottle. 


ly removes overgrown cuticle, does away 
with hangnails, dry, rough skin—all the nail 
troubles rapidly disappear. Try if. pee tor 


aes . sy Notice } L] ® oive 
\ 1! if. orm Ow ulckKly it gives your 
Then work the stick around the base of ours c now qun 


the nail, gently pushing back the cuticle. 
Almost at once you will find that you can 
wipe off the dead surplus skin. Rinse the 


nails the shapeliness that everyone admires. 





Start to have exquisite 
nails today 


hands in clear water. , 
Ask for Cutex, the harmless cuticle re 





Finish with a touch of Cutex Nail White, 
0 : : mover wherever toilet preparations are 
applied directly underneath nail from tube. gens 
sold. Cutex comes in 30c, 60c and $1.25 
Spread under evenly and remove any sur- "1 
\ bottles The 60c size is much the more 
plus cream with an orange stick. It , 
econon il size to buy. It will last three 
removes any stains from underneath the hotel : 
. times as long as the 20c dDottle. (Cutex Nail 
nails and leaves them immaculately clean. 
White, which removes discolorations trom 
Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the palm ot underneath the nails, is onl gO, Cutex 


Nail Polish in cake, paste, powder, liquid 
or stick torm. 1s wo Cutex Cuticle Com 


fort tor sore tender cuticle ; %0c, If your 


the hand and passed quickly over the nails 
gives them a soft, shimmering polish—the 
most delightful vou have ever seen. If vou 
like an especially brilliant, lasting polish, 
apply Cutex Paste Polish first, then Cake 
Polish 


favorite store has _ not yet secured its 


Cutex stock der direct 


Send 15c for complete 


How you can cure overgrown manicure set 





. . Don't think you n get along with old 

cuticle—prevent hideous fashioned cuticle-cutting — not even for 

hangnails another day! Send at once for the Cutex 

ry : set illustrated below and know the difter 

he most beautiful hands look h wpelessly ence Tear off the coupon now betore yo 

ugly if the nails are overgrown by cuticle or turn the page. Fill it out and send it to 

surrounded by hangnails or raw, mutilated day with 1sc (10c for the set and ¢sc for 

cuticle pa king nd postage ind we will send you a 

Dr. Edmund Saalfeld, the famous spe nplete manicure set, enough for at least 
cialist, in his work on the care of nails nan es 


points out that hangnails have two causes. 4 j 
‘ Address, NORTHAM WARREN 


If the cuticle is allowed to grow up onto the n . : 
surface of the nail, the skin will tear Dept. 1008, 114 W. 17th St. New York 
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MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15¢ TODAY 
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e doing? How many mothers are so et 
mee! OC ra _ gaged? How are their children cared for 
( C Cc You will, perhaps, find that existing 
agencies can give you answers to these 
eee questions. If so, there is no need of du 
plicating effort by making another survey 
l t what proportion of Mr. Brown's wages With such information on hand, a woman 
r r keep they can afford to pay for rent, you will organization might very we inaugur 
‘ u ! rvice nderstand why there is no white enamel a “Know Your Own Community pro 
: ; A f f those trained bath tub in the Brown home You wi gram, which would be the basis for ver 
r i 2 r ( e that pennies have to be tretched practical commu work to be done by 
I f in any ot these t food, and why Mrs. Brown, with its members 
» te t State ¢ , ill the housework to do. has gotten into August is the time to take up the mat- 
( i W fare of the UW I e habit of iving the children something ter of child labor and school attendance 
, ( r Na il Defense 1 i » ea and letting it go at that It is a short-sighted community that allows 
ou at once i This is an argument for taking the child-labor standards to be lowered in war 
, Health \ nies You w nr personal equation into cons hen time, and now is the time to make sure 
H f i ru ns fror t ( u attempt welfare work hat th t the children in your town or city will 
i . t i he pst yu can help Mr. Brown to a better posi- be properly safeguarded Look up the 
rd of ( utions is that of tion where he can earn more. But, in any child-labor and school-attendance laws of 
But it is a st as danger case, the facts ought to make you pause your state and then find out what exemp 
1H t out of il o I et ind consider the housing conditions in your tions are permitted, and how the laws ari 
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t B t ( é Bureau dot Instead of avoiding the tenement district school census. See whether attempts have 
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fies : ph 
yah thoughtful woman would be willing to leave the care of her 


1k 


‘A French oraitor once said, “There are no ugly women, 
“there are only ‘women who do not know how to look 
y » If your ‘skin is rough and red, if the pores are 
irritated from excessive oil combined with dust 


eA thie trouble and “look pretty.” 


me 


ae Eee as the complexion is to climatic conditions, what 


pt 


A”, ai to nature alone? She knows it needs more than the 
~ ‘regular Cleansing with ordinary soap to combat these elements, 


pte away blotches and roughness, and restore the fresh 
Yeti itis unnecessary to spend hours in tedious 


ur face twice a day with warm water and 
d watch your skin become clearer, fresher, 


D does this not a Ae a a 
ing, toilet soap, containing no free alkali, 
etek healing Resinol medication in it, 
y used in the treatment of skin and scalp 
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Right Ways 
with 
Children 


ee Harry try to tet 

himself,” says Mrs. Person. “But I 

cannot let him, he makes such a 

of it. I have such a hard time feeding 
him, too. He always wants to take the 
spoon himself. He cries and grasps at it 
And it’s the same each meal. It’s really 
as much trouble to do it for him as 
it would be to clean up after he had fed 
himself.” 

Eating a meal ought to be an occasion 
of good cheer, for children as well as for 
grown folks. But in too many households 
our relations with our children are like 
those in Mrs. Person’s home. We inter- 
fere with our children’s development be- 
cause we think it is easier to do things our 
selves than to teach the children to do them 

How will Harry learn to feed himself? 
There seems to be only one way, and that 
is, by doing it, messily and awkwardly and 
perhaps slowly, but doing it, nevertheless 
With practise he will learn to do it less and 
less awkwardly and some day you will 
suddenly notice that he is taking care of 
himself at table as well as a grown-up can. 

This is a lesson that parents seem to 
need anew every generation, Children learn 
to do by doing; they learn by making 
mistakes. Do not worry about the mess 
Harry makes; do not worry about the 
food getting cold. The possible damage is 
both remediable and relatively trivial. The 
important thing is to encourage him to try 
again even after he has emptied the spoon 
on the way to his mouth. Admire the slight 


T is so cunning to 


mes 


successes of each attempt. You may have 
to expedite matters: then let Harry take 
one spoonful and Mother supply the next, 


and so on. At any rate, Harry will not 
learn if his Mother does all his tasks for 
him 


HE same principle applies, of course, to 
the hundreds of other things that the 
child will try to do. You can button the 
clothes much faster; but unless there is a 
real hurry, give the child as much time as 
he needs. Not only is it more interesting 


“Lady Cranston omits to add,” Lessing 
ham put in, “that before I did so she told 
me frankly that her feelings for me were 
of warm friendliness; that her love was 
given to her husband only 

“How long is this to go on?” Griffiths 
asked harshly “These domestic explana 
tions have nothing to do with the case.” 

“Excuse me,” Sir Henry retorted. “They 
have a great deal to do with it.” 

“I am commandant of this place—” 

“And I possess an authority which you 
had better not dispute. I am now going to 
innounce to you a piece of news which is 
not as yet generally known. During last 
night, a considerable squadron of German 
cruisers managed to North Sea 
and find their way to a certain port of con 


cross the 


iderable importance to us.’ 
Lessingham started 
“Incidentally,” Sir Henry continued 


three-quarters of the squadron also found 
their way to the bottom of the sea, and the 
other quarter met our own squadron, and 
will not return. The chart of the mine 
field of which you possessed yourself, Von 
Kunisloch,” he said, “was a chart especially 
prepared for you So why it is 
against you.” 
gham’s face was the face of a 
in. “Is this the truth?” 
It is the truth,” Sir Henry said gravely 

“Does this conclude the explanations?” 
Captain Griffiths demanded impatiently 
Your news is magnificent, Sir Henry. As 
regards this felon—” 

Sir Henry held up his hand 

“Von Kunisloch’s fate,” he said, “is mine 
to deal with, Captain Griffiths.” 


you see 


ve no grudge 








Philippa was the first to grasp the in 
tentions of the man who was standing only 
a few feet from her She threw herself 
upon his arm and dragged down the revol 
ver which he had raised. Sir Henry was 
ipon them at once. He took Griffiths by 
the throat and threw him on the sofa 

“His Maijesty’s Service has no use for 
madmen,” he thundered. “You know that 
I possess superior authority here 

“That man shall not escape!” Griffiths 


iggled for his whistle 

“Look here, Griffiths 
opposition to my wishes will cost you your 
That man will not be arrested 
gered to his feet 
furious 


one single move in 


areer 
Griffiths sta 
half cowed, half 
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Editor’s Foreword.—So many mothers ask for help in teaching their children to do things 
for themselves, that Mrs. Gruenberg has devoted her August article to that subject. 
solution of a difficult problem is sane and usable. 
other difficulty with your little ones, write Mrs. Gruenberg, care of McCall's Magazine, 
Enclose stamped, addressed envelope for reply. 


236-250 West 37th Street, New York City. 


Her 


If you want further help in this or any 








for him to be doing it, but it is only 
through doing it that the child will master 
the art. More important than that, how- 
ever, is the fact that only through doing 
for himself will he acquire feeling of power 
and confidence—a feeling that is perhaps 
worth more than any service you can per 
form for him. So many children are per 
mitted to grow up without this feeling, 
that one may well wonder how a people’s 
spirit of independence is to be maintained 

Doors are a source of mystification and 
terror to young children 
They shut us out of the places we wish 
to go to; they imprison us; they separate 
us from faces and voices that give us com- 
fort. When a child is able to walk about, 
he tries to open or to shut the door; but 
Mother runs to his assistance. Of course 
he cannot turn the knob or reach the latch; 
but he can push or pull it on its hinges 
A child should be given every opportunity 
to open and shut doors, so that he may 
feel his mastery over his source of worry 
as soon as possible 

It is not always our impatience or our 
concern for tidiness that makes us interfere 
with the child. Sometimes it is our extreme 
kindliness, as when we rush to pick up 
the child that has stumbled and fallen 
Some of us cannot bear to see a little 
child struggle up the stairs. Instinctively, we 
run to help. What we need is the realiza- 
tion that we can help more in many situa- 
tions by merely withholding our help 
Let the child pick himself up, let him finish 
his climb, unaided. That is better for his 
muscles and nerves. But most of all it is bet 
ter for his independence and self-reliance 


sometimes of 


In our solicitude about the welfare of 
the child, our concern lest he be over- 
worked, or overstrained, we are likely to 
deprive him of tasks and responsibilities 
that are necessary for his development. We 
could frequently send young children on 
errands about the house, or even outside; 
but we are afraid that they will get things 


mixed, that they will forget. Of course 
they will forget, and they will get things 
mixed. But as they are not entrusted with 


errands of life and death importance, it 
may be better for them to get something 
wrong and thereby learn to get things 
right, than to miss this experience alto- 
gether. At every stage the child should 
have the opportunity to perform tasks and 
to carry responsibilities graded to his 
ability. If we ask too much there will be 
discouragement and antagonism; but if we 
require too little we shall get indifference 
and irresponsibility 


UST as it is only through the actual use 

of money that the child learns to use 
judgment and discretion in money matters, 
so it is with the actual exercise of his own 
judgment and responsibility that he ac- 
quires a feeling of assurance in his judg- 
ment and power. This is very well shown 
by youthful ventures in business. It is 
evident that the amount of time that Bes- 
sie spent waiting for the mail and counting 
her earnings in advance was worth much 
more than she was paid for bringing the 
letters to neighbors in the bungalows. What 
does it matter if the little boy who makes 
fifteen to twenty cents a week selling 
magazines does spend nearly all of his earn 


The Zeppelin’s Passenger 


LC ontinued 
“You take the responsibility for this, 
Sir Henry?” he demanded thickly. “The 
man is a proved traitor. If you assist him 
to escape, you are subject to penalties 

Sir Henry threw open the door. “Cap- 
tain Griffiths,” he interrupted, “I am not 
ignorant of my position in this matter. Be- 
lieve me, your last chance of retaining your 
position here is to remember that you have 
had specific orders to yield to my authority 
in all matters. Kindly leave this room and 
take your soldiers back to their quarters.” 

Griffiths hesitated for a single moment 
He had the appearance of a man de 
mented by a passion which could find no 
outlet. Then he left the room without a 
glance to the right or to the left 

“Sir Henry,” Lessingham reminded him, 
“I have not asked for your intervention.” 

‘My dear fellow, you wouldn't,” was 
the prompt reply. “As for the little trouble 
that has happened in the North Sea, don't 
take it too much to heart. It was entirely 
the fault of the people who sent you here.” 

“The fault of the people who sent me 
here? I scarcely understand.” 

“It’s simple enough,” Sir Henry con- 
tinued. “You see, you are about as fit to 
be a spy as Philippa, my wife here. You 
possess the one insuperable obstacle of hav 
ing the instincts of a gentleman * * * 
Come, come,” he went on, “we have noth 
ing more to say to one another. Open that 


window and take the path down to the 
beach. Jimmy Dumble is waiting for you 
the gate. He will row you out to a 
Dutch trawler which is lying off the point.” 
Philippa moved to where Lessingham 
was standing. She gave him her hands 
Dear friend, don’t refuse this thing.” 
“Be a sensible fellow, Von Kunisloch,” 


Sir Henry said. “Remember that you can’t 
do yourself or your country a ha’porth of 


rood by playing the Quixote.” He threw 
open the window and looked out 
‘There’s your trawler. The tide will 


wish to hurry you—” 


turn soon. I don’t 
Lessingham raised Philippa’s hands to 
his lips. “I shall think of you both al 


ways. You are very wonderful people.” 


from page 10) 


Philippa came a little shyly into her 
husband’s arms, as he turned back into the 
room. The tenderness in his own face, 
however, and a little’ catch in his voice, 
broke down at once the wall of reserve 
which had grown up between them 

“Little sweetheart! You don’t know 
how I've ached to explain things to you.” 

“Oh, dear, what an idiot I was!” Philip- 
pa exclaimed ruefully. “I imagined—all 
sorts of things * * * But, Henry, dear, 
do you know that we have a great surprise 
for you—here in the house?” 

“No surprise, dear,” he assured her, 
shaking his head. “I knew the very hour 
that Richard left Wittenberg. And here he 
is, by Jove!” 

Richard and Helen entered together 
Philippa could not wait with her news 

“Listen to me, both of you!” she cried 
incoherently—“you never heard anything 
so wonderful in your life. They weren’t 
fishing excursions at all. Henry was laying 
mines all the time and he’s blown up half 
the German Fleet! It’s all in the ‘Times’ 
this morning. He’s got a D. S. O.—Henry 
has—and he’s a Rear Admiral! * * * 
Oh, Helen, I want to cry.” 

Richard wrung his brother-in-law’s hand 

“Philippa isn’t exactly coherent,” he re- 
marked, “but it sounds all right.” 

“You see,” Sir Henry explained, “I’ve 
been mine-laying ever since the war started 
I started with Scotland, and then they 
moved me down here. The Admiralty 
thought they'd be mighty clever, and they 
insisted upon my keeping my job a secret 
It led to a little trouble with Philippa, but 
I think we are through with allthat * * * 
I suppose you know that these two young 
women have been engaged in a regular con- 
spiracy, Dick ?” 

“I know a little,” Richard replied 
gravely, “and I’m sure you will believe that 
I wouldn't have countenanced it if I'd had 
any idea what they were up to.” 

“I’m sure you wouldn't,” Sir Henry 
agreed. “Anyway, it led to no harm.” 

“Von Kunisloch, then, was over here to 
spy upon you?” 


The Child’s 


Independence 
By 
Sidonie Matzner Gruenberg 


Child 


Federation tor 
Study 


Vice-President of 


ings in carrying on a correspondence in re 
gard to his “business?” 

The experience that these children gain 
in these little ventures is the important 
thing. It would be much easier to give 
Bessie the amount of money that she earns, 
and feel that she is safe about the house 
most of the time. But it is worth more 
than that to have Bessie learn to go and 
come safely. It is worth more to have her 
ready and willing to go out each day, 
regardless of the weather and the many 
temptations to delay, or to go off ona more 
pleasant excursion with other children 
Moreover, she is acquiring a feeling of con- 
fidence and certainty of what she can really 
do when she tries. To try again and again 
until the doing becomes too easy to call 
for any thought or exertion is the chief 
interest of the young child, and remains 
the chief interest of all healthy and normal 
people. But too often children are deprived 
of the possible results of this interest by 
the overhelpfulness of the elders. It may 
be our concern for safety, or it may be 
our fear of discomfort, born of too much 
hardship in our own childhood. But what- 
ever it is, we must guard against depriving 
the child of the experiences that make for 
well-founded self-reliance 


HERE is, of course, the danger of mak- 

ing a formal rule out of a fairly good 
principle, and of misapplying it. One can- 
not learn to swim without getting into the 
water; but throwing a child into the water 
exposes him to drowning quite as well as 
to swimming, and you cannot be sure 
which he will do. The child’s desire to 
experiment, to venture, should be en- 
couraged, or he may lose all interest in 
solving new problems, overcoming new 
difficulties. But we must be ready to help 
as help is needed, not to take the problem 
away, to solve it for him, to give him the 
results without any effort on his part. The 
overambitious child needs sometimes to 
be restrained, but he never needs to have 
his difficulties taken from him. 


“That's the ticket,” Sir Henry assented, 
“but don’t you worry about that. They 
must have known by instinct that a chap 
like Von Kunisloch couldn't do any harm.” 

“Where is he now?” Richard asked. 

Sir Henry moved his head toward the 
window, where Philippa, for the last few 
moments, had softly taken her place. Her 
eyes were watching a green light bobbing 
up and down in the distance. Suddenly she 
gave a little exclamation 

“It’s moving!” she cried. “He’s off!’ 

“He’s safe on a Dutch trawler,” Sir 
Henry declared. 

Half concealed by the curtain, Philippa 
stood with her eyes turned seaward. The 
green light was dimmer now, and the black 
outline of the trawler crept slowly over the 
glittering track of moonlight. She gave a 
little start as it came into sight. There was 
a sob in her throat, tears were burning in 
her eyes. Then she felt an arm around her 
waist and her husband's whisper in her ear 

“T haven't let you wander too far, have 
I, Phil?” 

She turned quickly toward him, eager 
for the comfort of his extended arms. Her 
face was buried in his shoulder 

“You know,” she murmured 

(Tue Enp) 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE.—The Zeppelin's 
Passenger made his startling entrance into Drey 
marsh and Mainsail Haul, the home of Sir Henry 
Cranston, just when Lady Cranston and Helen 
Fairclough, her friend, were talking quietly about 
the absent Dick— Major Felstead, Philippa’s brother 
and Helen’s fiancé—news of whom Philippa had 
just been to London to seek. The German had 
calmly entered through a window and, before either 
woman could call for help, had presented letters 
from the lost Dick and introduced himself as Von 
Kunisloch, an old college friend of his After 
many assurances from Von Kunisloch—or Lessing 
ham as he desired to be called—Philippa decided to 
let him keep his secret, and gave him a suit of 
Dick’s for his muddy one. But, before he could 
leave, Sir Henry came in from one of his many 
fishing expeditions and had to be presented 
Promptly as the stranger departed, Sir Henry called 
up the Chief of Police and reported a newcomer 
As the weeks passed, Lessingham fell desperately 
in love with Philippa who, out of pique at her hus 
band for not entering patriotic service, encouraged 
hi There followed many bitter scenes between 
Philippa and her husband: a storm at sea during 
which Lessingham rescued Sir Henry and inci 
dentally captured the charts he had been hunting 
the sudden return of Dick from the German prison 
and, finally, Philippa’s promise to leave with 


camp, 

the German But you shall see for yourself how 
it all came out Have you hugely enjoyed this 
serial? The next one is better still, since it comes 


closer home 


It is a thrilling and humorous ro 
mance by Eleanor H ' 


Porter, of ‘‘Pollyanna”’ fame 
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Plaster Tape 


The Every Day First Aid 


Every druggist sells a strong and clinging rubber-coated tape, called B&B Adhesive Plaster 





Tape. It sticks instantly to anythin that's dry. And it forms a firm and lasting binding 6 | 
which is practically waterproof. 
On rubber, metal, wood, cloth, glass or anything, it becomes a part 
of the article itself. ) 
Every home has uses for it. Every home without it wastes things f 
“ which could easily be mended. | 
ke Ri Get it and see how ‘often you require it. A hundred times you'll i le 
es wonder what you ever did without it. Clubs and Tennis 


Attach It Beneath a Tear 


Some of the Countless Uses 


Makes firm grips for golf clubs and tennis 
rackets. 
Mends torn cloth. Attach on the under side. 


Mends lawn hose. 
Mends umbrellas. 
Mends broken handles. 


Makes temporary repairs to inner tubes and tires. Insulates electric wires. 


Mends leaky pipes. Seals fruit jars. 
Mends rubber articles of any sort. Prevents chafing of the hands and heels. 


° . . . . . . . i], 
B&B Adhesive is a strong, firm tape, with an ever-sticky rubber coating on one side. So it is / Gs 


always ready to apply, and it needs no wetting 


It is made by experts who have spent 25 years in perfecting Adhesive Plasters. It is made for 
surgeons, largely. You will find it perfect for home uses if you get the B&B. i 


Get it today. You can probably count a dozen needs you have for it tonight. And nearly every 


day brings new ones. Have an extra spool to carry when you go away from home. me). 
ende vo 
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YF Aghewve Plastic . 
Buy 5 Yard Spools avesre ease B & B Absorbent Cotton 
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Our Adhesive Book pictures ‘ wena ‘ouo B & B First Aid Outfits 
80 uses. Ask your druggist . A under ideal conditions. All 
for it—free—when you buy . Prepared } put us —_ - eee Bane F r eafety’s 
B&B Adhesive. Bauer & Black sake, in all these lines, ask for B& B 
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Every hostess enjoys entertaining at din 
is serving her 


McCall's 


Food Bureau is our readers’ authoritative 


ner when she is sure she 


guests in the approved fashion 
source of information on everything 
»nnected with the selection, preparation 


and serving of food 
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e © p i Roa 1 Oa 
4 Ly t ( t 
\ i I 1 be chosen It 
aA erve it direct tre t 
k How r, if the maid is at a 
r awk it is lar wiser to sacrifice 
to « fort a have the ip brou 
I { I i t ect ind ‘ l t t | 
I {1 of oysters, caviare canap 
t ny hors d’c@uvre, may begi 
dinner. If possible, a fish course shoul 
I “ < | P i creamed fish t 
placed in t nter of a platter, covert 
with rackt r t ind baked on the 
e dis! Potatoe it in tiny balls ove 
which a little melted butter 1 poure 1 and 
é hopped parsley sprinkled, may be 
i ed around the fist For the meat 
e, pr t beef and lamb are 
la lia Je may be served wit! 
hicken, and spiced pears are an excellent 
{itior roast beet Olives, radishe 
ted n ind celery may be served witt 
he piest dinner 
N deciding on the vegetables it is alway 
| “ t erect U e which do not require 
I ! itten n t the last minute 
tor this reason those served with a creamed 
iuce are best There are many ways of 
king potatoes also which will allow the 
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rnit © that at dinner time they need 
only be placed in the oven and heated 
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except the “heavy salads.” While ic« rean 
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Deep ewhere in the long-forgotten 
files of our newspaper, yellow and rusty 
and falling apart with age, I suspect ther 
5 a faithful ount of that lawn party. It 
was one of t e bygone New England af 
fairs with the tables and chairs set out un 
der the parsonage maples, with Japanese 
lanterns strung on wire irom tree to tree 
vith be i nh white, coquettish u 

inner, W t n the guest 

Drusilla | erworth was there Her 
i nter wW t the 
VEE t, her il est 

I i I r 

Seth P was there, too. He wa 
VKW tle Irightened in t 

that |} val 
r h tor Vile H 1 ( 
I I ‘ i 
I irte I iv 
I I rawin i t older 
were off homeward, w 
I A i ] lependent of their | 
he disengaged D 
' est and ask 
r ind as P 
‘ I it he 1 nt 
» t ni of all manner ! 
t A t wished to talk a it 
| \ 1 not be turn t 
H ide her Sto} in lace 
\ her that he love < 
lf ] wil 
& 4 her flighty 
Then she saw tt 
\\ earnes very mm 
1 hin away, b f 
er 

I 1 brokenly I 

é t a lifetime for y I 

i do anythin try t 
t r r ike LD) t turr 

lowr D Make me happy Be 

* . * 

Ut » 1 soft! 

You * * * jon't know how 

h I \ i 

eo 8 §f k I< Set But 

B ‘. 3 

\ re i cobbler of other 
f ‘ ‘ ~ 

i bbler. D 

Ve Make I 

I r vant t e rich, Drusilli If I 

ad this town * * * 
“ 1} * * * and made a g uM 
ir } l on lovin’ you * * * 
in happy * * * tt what I 
lrea I nd been ngin’ for r 
ice I kr Drusillic We in't tha 
itisf 
I > : * I > . > ~ 
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inner With 


aid 








delicate desserts mad 
with gelatine which are 
more convenient, as they 
can be arranged befor 
hand 

Nothing adds so much 
to the charm of a little 
linner as an attractively 
spread table rhe silver 


hould be highly polishe d, 


the linen immaculate, 

the table cloth laid 

nooth and straight over the flannel or 
“silence cloth.” The center decoration 
ought to be low, and should harmonize 
in color with the other decorations. It is 
very desirable to have candle light for the 
illumination of the table and room. The 
ilver for every course, except the dessert, 
may be placed upon the table beforehand 
The forks, on the left, should begin with 
the first one needed and end with the last 


one to be used nearest the plate The 
knives are placed in the manner at 
the right, cutting edge toward the plate, and 
to the right of them the spoons and to the 
right of them any forks which are needed 
for oysters or hors d’cwuvre Glasses should 
be placed at the tip of the knives. As but 


Same 


ter is never used at dinner there are no 
. 
1¢e alS 
Cc 
“Why can't vou, Drusillic 
Because * * * because ss 8 I'm 


promised, Seth 


Like a blow in his forehead, he heard 
er words. He drew a sharp breath 
Promised!” he said softly “To—to 


“Yes—to Phil, Seth. I promised him 
ist week—comin’ over from the dance to 
Cobb City ind we been keepin’ it secret 
Oh, Seth, I can’t tell you how sorry I am 
for you!” : 


It's * * * it’s o’ ho especial con 
sequence * * * I mean I ain't, I guess 
I didn’t know you thought as much 0’ 
Phil as that. I'l I'll see you safe home, 
Drusillie he said almost mechanically 


iror than that, Seth 
great disappoint 


And with no more f 
Peggington re 
ment of his life 


eived the 


HE wedding of Drusilla and Phillip 
was but a week away when he came 
one evening to her house 


“T brought you a weddin’ present, Dru 
sillie,”’ he said awkwardly And he gave it 
» her—a great, bulky parcel 

“What is it, Seth?” she asked, hardly 
it to nor how to act 

“It's a Paisley shawl, Drusillie. They're 
ettin’ to be all the fashion nowadays. I 
vas down to Bosting last week and I 
I simply couldn't you 
share with Phil—like spoons or 
pitchers or such I wanted somethin’ for 
you alone. So I thought how good and ap 
ropriate it'd be And when wear it 
* * * jt’ll sort o’ remind you o' me and 
ethin sort o pro 


Knowing wh: { 


Say 


seen 


his one give some 


thin’ to 


vou 


stands for son 
tectin you It's a 
Thank 


I'll wear it 


ww it 

ne one! 
she said 

and always think o 


gent 


Seth simply 


Seth, 


you, 


you, 


arbor 
the twi- 


, beneath the 


her in 


Suddenly, on the ste, 
f roses, he drew close to 
ight shadow Thickly he said 

“And if the time ever comes when you're 
in trouble, Drusillie—real terrible where 
there ain't no you out—remem 
ber what the shawl stands for and don't: be 
ifraid to ask him for help, Drusillie.” 


one to see 


I won't Set Thank you!” she said 
for the third time 

He turned and walked away, half-way 
lown the picket fence 

And she? She stood on the step 
chaos and condemnation in her heart, won 


Edited by 
Lilian M. 


Gunn 


bread and butter plates, but 
in the folds of the napkin 
may be placed either a small 
finger roll or two or three 
bread sticks or a small piece 
of bread. In wartime, bread 
should be omitted on wheat 


less days At each place there 


may be put a service plate 

any large handsome dinner 
plate answers this purpose 
This plate may remain until 


removed 


after the 


soup course, when It Is 
ust before serving the fish 


On the serving-table should be placed 
the finger bowls, one-third full, with a 
doily between each one and its plate There 
should also be a pitcher of ice water, th 
dessert silver, and the serving forks and 
spoons and any extra sets of plates which 
do not need to be heated 

HEN dinner is ready the maid an 


nounces “Dinner is Served.” As the 
dinner is not very formal, the gentle 
men do not take the ladies in but are 
by them In the tl 


preceded 
dining-room the hostess 
indicates where she desires each to sit, the 
honor always being placed re 
on the right of the host and 


guests o! 


spectively 


ey Shawl 


rom pa ] 


lering whether his words were prophetic 
of things which might come in the years 
ahead because money and not love had in 
fluenced her decision 

Seth went home to his mother 
next day he admitted himself to the little 
shop, sat down in the shiny leather bowl 
and began his life work in our community 

Phillip Wright and the girl Drusilla were 
married. The wedding was held in the big 
Butterworth home on upper Main street. I 
believe that an account of that wedding is 
in our files likewise—a true account of the 
social glory that, for the one brief evening 
descended on that 

There was one 
who failed to appear 


The 


house 
invited guest 
Down by the 


however 


edge 


of the fence at the corner of the front gar 
den, in the shadow, this absent guest re 
mained. With hat off and agony in his 
soul, he looked at the brilliantly lighted 
panes. After a while, Drusilla and Phil 
came merrily down the walk, and with con 
fusion and rice and well wishes, were driven 
away in the old Butterworth “trap.” The 


crowd on the walk disappeared. The father 
and mother entered the childless home—he 


to the bills; she to her tears 

When they had gone, the man put on 
his little round hat and shuffled away. [he 
wrap on her arm when she entered the 


carriage had been the Paisley shawl! 
HE years pass rapidly in the conduct 
of a newspaper. We are so busy re 
cording the births and the marriages 
the deaths of others, that we totally 
forget that we ourselves are growing old 
Judge Wright failed to live up to his name 


in the months following his son’s marriage 
He lost his money and there were no more 
allowances for the boy, Phillip. Phillip knew 
no trade; he had no money to engage in 
business. So he did what many other 
worthless men in like circumstances often 


did He decided to west.” And, of 
course, that meant that he would take Dru 
sillie with him 

The last night before they took 
for Buffalo, Seth was wandering, heart 
brokenly, about the streets of our town 
And while thus wandering he met Drusilla 

“Seth!” exclaimed the girl brokenly 


‘go 


train 


“T hear you’re goin’ away to-morrow, 
said 
see you no more.’ 


Drusillie,” he “T * * * won't 








If you are in doubt about what to have 


to eat for any occasion or about how to 

serve any meal or refreshments, write 
| to Lilian M. Gunn, McCall's Magazine, 
236-250 West 37th Street, New York 
City. stamped addressed 
envelope for reply. 


Enclose 





—— | 
hostess If the dinner is to begin with 
oysters they are already at each place 
if the hors d’ceuvre is caviare canapé or 
anchovy toast it may be placed after the 
guests are seated If the soup is served 
in the kitchen the maid brings each plate 
to the table setting it before the guest 
from the right side. The fish may be passed 
plates having first been put before each 
guest The roast should be carved on the 


table by the host, and the maid must be 
both deft and quick in order to pass the 
meat and the vegetables before they be 
come chilled The salad can either be 
served beforehand in the kitchen or ar 


ranged in a bow! and passed After salad 
} 


the small dishes, ind any silver which 


nuts 


The 


has not been used should be removed 

table is then “crumbed,” a small folded 
napkin and plate being used After the 
dessert course, plates with finger-bowls set 
on doilies are placed before each guest 
lo simplify the service, if the hostess de 
sires, the plates with the finger bowls may 
be brought immediately after the salad 
and these plates may be used for the des 
sert, each guest removing the bowl and 
doily for himself 


FTER each course, the maid should 
A see that the glasses are filled. She must 
remember to remove and set down all 
plates from the right side but to pass all vege 
and platters on the left. Platters 
ind vegetable dishes are passed on the palm 
of the hand with a napkin under the dish 
Plates are of course never “piled but l 
be taken from placed on a 
and removed to the pantry or kitchen 
If the gentlemen remain in the 


tables 


should 


the table tray 


room to smoke after the ladies have with 
drawn, their coffee is brought to ther 
there. Otherwise they have it in the draw 


ing room with the ladies, wh 


e it is served 
immediately, either in individual 


er 


cups or 


in a silver coffee service on a tray, the 
hostess pouring it herself 


“TI guess it’s got to be, Seth,” she replied 

“I’m powerful sorry, Drusillie. There 
ain't no one ever goin’ to know how much.’ 

“I believe you, Seth. Pll * * * I'll 
always remember you, Seth. And you'll 
* * * you'll * * * think o’ me once 
in a while, won't you? And when you do 

promise me—that you'll think kindly of 
me.” 

“Oh, Drusillie,” he choked Then, very 
very softly: “— What might have been!’ 

She turned away that he might not see 
what was written on her pale features 

“I'll always keep the shawl, Seth,” she 
replied * will always mean a great deal 
to me. If always stand for just you 
Don’t make it hard for me to say good-by 
I'm * * * another's wife now, Seth. I 
I s'pose I got to stand by him.” 

“I suppose so,” he replied. “I’m going to 


stay right here in this town, Drusillie. I 
couldn't go away You remember that, 
Drusillie. And you remember there ain't 


never any girl or woman ever goin’ to take 
the place youd ought to took Drusillie, 
remember whether you're another man’s 
woman or not, that I'll always have you in 
thoughts and be lovin’ you. It ain't 
Drusillie though the Good Book 
shouldn't covet your neighbor's 
is property 

“T__I—-got to go, Seth,” she blurted out 
“Good—Good-by.” 

He pressed her soft hand. Then his life 
knew her as a pretty girl no more 

After they left us, we heard occasionally 
from Phil and his wife. They had tried 
farming in Illinois. Then Drusilla wrote 
some of our daughters that they were mov- 
ing west for a mining proposition 

“Tell Seth I've got his shawl,” she men 
tioned in letters Her honor 
not permitting her to write direct to him 

“When you write,” said Seth to the cor 
respondent in turn, “just tell her to remem 
ber what the shaw! stands for; what I told 
her about bein’ on the other side the earth 
comin’ if called,” said he 
But after that, the West swallowed Phil 
and the girl. And our town was too busy 
attending to those who were still with us to 
remember long those who had gone. And 
so, one by one, the years up from 
the store of eternity ahead, slipped past us 
tiptoed softly away into the great infinity 
of all the years that have ever been 

And up from the little basement shop 
came the sudden fits of clank!—clank! 
clanking !—after many quiet, patient hour 
of pegging and thumping, and saving th 
soles of the folks of the village 


[Concluded in the September McCatt's] 
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wrong, 
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but 
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The History Back 
of Modern Beauty 


HEN the royal women of 

ancient Egypt learned the 

value of Palm and Olive oils 
they made a discovery to which 
modern users owe Palmolive. 





For this famous soap contains the 
same rare oils, the luxury of famous 
queens 3000 years ao. 


Its bland, fragrant lather is the 
final perfection of the blend which 
is old as history. 


Palmolive Shampoo also contains 
the same Palm and Olive oils, keep 
inf, the hair soft and glossy with their 
mild yet thorough cleansin), qualities. 

Palmolive is sold everywhere by leading, 
dealers—wartime price, two cakes tor 25¢. 
It is supplied in guest-cake size at those 
hotels most famous for de luxe service. 


end 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S.A 
The Palmolive Company of Canad 
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QHIOUS Har’ L py _ so 
Oe) ' Yor Voi? 


LUZELLE BROTHERS, New 

York's most famous French hair 

: dressers and creators of the 

sn ty) Coiflures, say that any woman 

can make herself look pretty or plain—years 

younger or older simply by the way she 
arranges her hair 


. a 
There is a coiffure exa tly suited to you one that will 


make you look your loveliest always—and Cluzelle Brothers 
have helped us find it for you Both these lovely French coiffures 
Cluzelle Brothers and are described —with 


were originated for us by 
ittie book, \rt ti French ( oiflures, 


many others in an attractive 


~ 
vet 


IMPORTED 


HUMAN HAIR NET 


Made oft long strands t the 
sterilized and deltly woven 
Every knot carefully tied as 
Hair Net is guaranteed to 


buy Con . Wy I I ¢ ra vet yie \ ap-nets 


net you can 
do not cling to the coimu 


“ii, . Cut out this Coupon — worth 12 cents! 
id Geta lS cent jj077 w } Hair Net for only 3 cents! 


e vy° ap . 


ro 
an 


: 


Money Saving Coupon 
Worth 12 cents 
Present this coupons med to your dealer with only 3c 
He will give you a Bonne-B lenperted Human Hew Net 
any color except white of gray — regular price | Se 
De not send upon to ws. If your dealer cannel 
suaply you send us his name and hold the coupon 
unt! he recerwes his suaply ef Honme-B Hair Nets 





Name 


Address 





To the Dealer: 

This coupon properly billed out and sngred by you us re 

deemable at 9'yc.m cash. Sead coupon to us 
SILVERBERG IMPORT CO.. Inc 

222 Fourth Avenue w York 


Dealer's Endorsement 
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Send now, today, for this big FREE ry offered by America’s Great | 
Bargain House. You should, by all means, get this beautiful style book, filled 
with money-saving offerings of stylish suits ‘and coats, smart hats, pretty waists, 
fushionable shoes and everything you need in the choicest wearing apparel, fo 
\ lacie misses and children and for men and boys. Do not put this off. You " 
know mee prices have been going up and how they may j 
ny go higher. If you buy early you get the advantage of 
a r lowest prices. Even if you do not need an article now, 'e 
et it for future use. Save money while you have the ' 
j appartanny. Orde direct trom this aavernes rent. Every F 
‘ Item) we how ts a bargain worthy of 5 ir choice. Anyw 
Send ‘ big, we onderful Stvle Book, FREE, and s 1 inds of amaz- : 
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Order by 
No. 2F B14. Price, delivered troe, $2.69. Order by No. 2F B16. Price delivered tree, $2.79. 
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ACH sea I i 
own pe lar all en 
weather or to 
i spl l onditior but 
indirect ising fr the They are 
irge let ine by our habits during 
nat se or Ha 1 er, the rose colds and 
i liseast ol mmer are followed 
ur by t acute autumnal 
r infec especially in the 
irger ilies ind a greater prevalence of 
yphoid tever. Gri br hitis, the various 
forms of pneumonia and tuberculosis ap 
pear wi increasing frequency as the severe 
weather f winter begins, and con 
inue we tl pring As the winter 
passe t ntagiou iseases of children 
riet tever iphtheria, whooping cough 
easit increase progressively suaily 
reachir cir maximum prevalence in 
April, and then they rapidly decline as the 
window and I ire opened by the 
wal we er The greater prevalence of 
nese l in tne er and spring is 
ree t ‘ indoors in over 
heat i p r entilated ro where 
he ntact with each other is ose and 
disease gern ire thu readguy transterred 
Ir r ‘ I well 
[® tl iS i e diseases referred to 
the at 1 the season is an indirect 
one and eir seasonal appear e sh 
be wt y pre’ able In immer, asic 
{ro he numer Cast t hay tever ar 
rose ( ] 1u¢ to vegetable poller 
now ] \ pre ntablk by the ust 
ot vaccine we | e the very trequent 
ligestive disorders accompanied | 
diarrhea, commonly known as “summer 
cor plair These may be of a sever 
torr ind due t i specih niection is 1 
the case f epidemi sentery, but ore 
ct oniy the ire La 4 l b t ikin : 
ripe lecaved truit rt eat or drinh 
" " 
‘ " 
Your pain is probably due to neuralgia 
ind not neuriti The treatment of neuritis 
lepend ipon the cause If the cause is 
know! it should be removed, as in 
alcoholic neuritis, by giving up drinking 
alcoholic liquors. Rest in bed is essential 
during attacks Gentle Iriction of the 
muscles, and later, when the pain subsides 


electricity 
But 


sumcient 


good met 


are 
you should 


ly, massage and 
I t 


10ds O! treatmen 

















consu specialist in nervous diseases 
ER OF THE STOMACH 
I pDD azo, Th 
1 " 
ga é 
1 : t time, I 4 
t grea y 
| eside ypera 
The ral treatment of gastric ulcer 
is rest in bed eferably in a hospital witt 
a careful and i itically regulated diet 
Many ers ol tl s h then heal con 
plete wit! n, but the proces 
is fte “ ind lious. Medicinal 
urged reasonably If you can clear it up 
lor u ou gi to We have heard 
Have yu girls finished your dinner?” 
broke in a kind voice Mrs. Pratt brought 
ther I ip against the civilized 
world y turned, uneasily resenting 
the reminder All n rose bushes have 
got tu be spraved ind Mr Pratt savs I 
may have ne I 1 to help me she was 
expla g + il (senevieve Halk can be 
spare 
Ther was minous pause then 
Genevieve ear ul pipe answered 
I think I ar wanted here, Mrs. Pratt 
That w rage Their frowns ad 
mitt rimitive thing they had 
, so tightly began to slip 
is well go,” said Miss 
I think we can settle 
rseives 
thers muttered to one another, and 
4 giving them their chance 
went off beside her rescuer, lifting 
xed eness to the gentle pat 
t n 
ses were | themselves pleasantly 
shut in by a hedge. All! the afternoon, whilk 
they worked together, Mrs. Pratt mothered 
and petted her ' tol her tales of the 
boys when tl tle, and especially 
of Bobbie W supper time came 
Mrs. Pratt, w zies, brought her out 
a delightful r 
“IT de killed you,” she 


* and 


le,” she said 





if “ e to my Bobbie 
it i homesick 
] re | was the 
nswer. “Any one with half an eve 
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Defying the Ills of 


By Hermann M 





mer ot Health 


* How Can We AIl Keep 


Summer 


M.D., LL.D 


Biggs, 


York 


N cw 


i] T is faolish to accept the so-called summer ailments as inevitable 


and loss of health that 


and to suffer from illnesses that are preventable. 
of precaution, possible in every home, can save untold discomfort 
may be serious 


Simple means 


in duration. So we have 


asked Dr. Biggs to give definite directions to safeguard grown-ups 
and little ones from these ills that are no more necessary in the 


summer than in any other season. 











ing something which has previously under 
gone termentation as the result of a high 
temperature ometimes the food or liquid 
has been taken without cooking and ha 
been contaminated with disease germs by 
careless handling or by flies, and has been 
taken at a time when, trom fa ‘ 
overheatin the digestion was impaire 
Flies are very active agents in contaminat 
ing food in summer 

Fermentation and decomposition of 
food (especially milk and the animal foods 
is greatly hastened by high temperatures 
because the germs causing these change 
grow much more rapidly nder such con 


and so in summer when foods have 


carefully 


aitions 
not been 


tr are 


retrigerated 


cooled 


ey often spoiled when eaten 








then re tal or ra lew 
i panied by vi tin i liarrhea 
No tood ferme ¢ rapidly in wa 
“\ her than milk, and consequently your 
childret an especially urtificia fed 
ie ire particularly affect Probal 
m than 30,000 bab« he each year 
! i in the United Stat ring the 
four su er month Proper food w ! 
ive prevented these deaths Mother 
k is the only proper food for a baby 
even the be cow milk, pasteurized ar 
odified, is a comparatively poor substitute 
The reduction in the rate in infat 
n the past few years he education 
| others and the \ ent 1 I 
feeding of infants, | ery great, | 
ict ill remain » be ne In New 


Health Questions Answered 


If you want personal advice concerning hay fever, the “ 
yourself or children, write to Dr 


mer diseases of 


York City 


provided a stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed for reply 





remedies are of little or no value A sur 
gical operation may remove the trouble 
entirely, but is often unsatisfactory 
DIABETES IN PREGNANCY 
W *_ Massachusett What would be 
t treatment for a woman wh egnant and 
abete I ere a lang ff Z 
h ae t t N gar wa 
goer . the nth 
» often appears in the urine ol 
pregnant women, and in some cases only 
at that time This does not constitute 
diabetes and disappears aftef childbirth 
Personal hygiene and diet in a diabeti 


atient are of the utmost importance A] 
’ 


kinds of worry should be avoided As a 
rule, the patient should eat animal foods 
uch as veal, mutton, and the like, and 
abstain from everything containing sugar 
ind fruit and foods containing much starch 
You should have medical supervision lf 
properly cared for, there is no reason why 


1e Iwo 


Don't 


you iet then 





I won't Genevieve promised with a 
fresh surge of the steadving wrath 

No one noticed her that night; the mat 
ter might have been dropped. But in th 
norning Miss Bicknell appeared by her 
bunk, a bundle in her arn Genevieve 
had awakened late, and the others had left 

“You won't explain, and we've got t 
take some action she said cro We've 
decided that if you stay here, you've got to 
dress like the rest of us) We won't have 
any more of this picture-poster business 
It hurts our standing. If you rea in 
earnest about wanting to serve your cou! 
try, you can do it without looking like a 


soubrette It's wear these 
sne dumped down her bundle and k 


shirt huge OV 


or get oul 





A faded male verall 
voluminous in the wrong places, and a 
draggled sunbonnet; prison stripes could 
not have looked more offensive to Gene 
vieve And to put them on would be an 
acknowledgment of guilt She jumped up 
and went defiantly to the curtained shelf 
where her clean suits usually lay, but found 
it emptied Then she remembered her bag 
under the bunk, and in it the special Sun 
day suit that she had never ventured to 
bring out—a cre y white smock worked 
in rose and blue and bronze, autumn-leaf 
brown for the delightful trousers, wit! 
brown shoes and silk stockings to matct 





or any of the sum- 


New 


summer complaints’ 


Arthur R. Guerard, 236-250 West 37th St., 


Dr. Guerard will answer personally through the mail these or any other health questions, 


The Editor 


vo n i not pa thr gt iT yntine 
ment successiully 
HEADACHE 

A. L., Massa I t 
: r ry 4 ‘ N 
Wha 4 ae 

The cause of headache hould be discov 
ered and removed, if possible, to effect any 
thing like a cure They may be due to 
partly inherited nervous defects like “mi 
graine,” or to eye-strain, or nose and throat 
affections, infected tonsils, constipation 
overeating or improper eating so-called 
bilious headaches, flat foot tight § shoe 


tight corset excessive gum-chewing, kid 
ney trouble et In acute headaches or 
those which persistently recur, a physician 
advice should be sought In headaches due 
to eye-strain or other physical detect j 
is enlarged or infected tonsi r nasal or 
ir conditions, a specialist should be « 
sited In no case must headache pow 
. . 
CnyjamMins 
Cc 
m pas ] 
She put it on in white determinatior 
loubled its sash gallantly about her hi 
did up her hair into shining waves 
went forth feeling as she had the da 
bu ! g¢ ‘ it 
They can’t be any worse than the Ger 
in he said as she lifted the tent fla 
The farmerettes, still at the breakfast 
table, set down cups and knive low 
believing their eyes 4A dense silence ! i 
Crenevieve approached 
I am not going home nnour i 
I enlisted for the summer I stick it 
out And I won't wear tl nasty old 
duds. I haven't done one thing I: 
ishamed of—I won't act as if I had And 
if you don’t put back my clot! I'll tek 
phone for the sheriff Her vice rose to 
new heights of defiance “And I'd rather 
lie than go around looking the wa you 
1! do! You don't serve your country one 
bit better by being so homely I hate ) 
And Mr. Pratt i 


have any one see vou! 
bringing company this 
laugh at me, but every one that 


And 


inuls 


comes here 


very 


roars at you! So now Genevieve 
fell into a chair, her eyes glaring 
They had started up but, angry as the 

were, they faltered before the attack TI 
thing they had so bravely vitl 
their girl life, for the mo r 
ippalling importance t 
each other and down at the 

Sick iwakening eyes of t ! 
themselves traversing bad 





lhe Editor. | 








PiFrH I 





ex ©} 
away 
Mr Pra i + 
Genevieve He raigt er whi 
t on wail i it 
Miss Hale, | rr 
The amazing wor t 
hi ‘ € It | ked brok b hi 
er Alr set ed t 
I mack a I iK¢ A n 
‘ My n | l I " 
did for hi | it 
rig! He red , i 
and kind e (Ger ind ( Knee 
again, f ‘ 
It 1d i x i 
“Well, I t unde I f never 
lid. But I tak y | \ 
‘ to Bol 
hat I been al 
in twent vear He i tw 
hour , 1 el r } 
And he wert f 4 i } vr il 
rectior M k ! 
(,eT ! ‘ her 
gone but what had 
re he tiful that } it 
en lifted r hand H 
ack , ‘ ‘ } 
khaki A t 
et} r 








After your bath, 






shake Mennen’s 





| all over you. | 


—- 





The First Mennen Baby is 39 
Years Old—and still using it 


Think of the billions of fat little legs and 
tummies that Mennen’s Talcum Powder has kept 
smooth and free from irritations. 


When does a baby outgrow Talcum? 


Adult skin enjoys the comfort of silky Taleum 
protection just as much as baby skin does. That’s 
what Mennen’s Talcum is—a protecting film of 
powder which prevents friction and chafing. 


Your clothing will feel cool and loose after a 
Taleum bath and won’t irritate you when you per- 
spire. Shake Mennen’s into your shoes. Wherever 
and whenever you feel uncomfortable—apply Men- 
nen’s Borated Talcum. 


Dust Mennen’s Talcum between the sheets on 
a hot night. They will feel like sheerest silk. 


There’s a big difference in Talcums. Some are 
good and some are inferior. Mennen’s was the 
first Borated Talcum and it is our belief that 
nothing better is made. It is safer to buy Men- 
nen's. 

Mennen’s Talcums—all with the original bora- 
ted formula which has never been bettered——in- 
clude a variety to satisfy every need: Borated; 
Violet; also Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each 
charmingly perfumed; and the new Talcum for 
Men, which is neutral in tint and delightful afte: 
shaving. Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one 
brand, o1 25 cents for any five. 


MENNENS 


TALCUM POWDERS 


NOW IN THE NEW LARGE-SIZE, ECONOMICAL CAN 


For more serious skin abrasions, 
severe chahng and painful sunburn, 
Me nnens K 1ra-Konta has somew hat 


the Same st thing and he aling action 
as talcum, t contains in addition, 
severa ingredients of recognized 
medicinal \ e. 


GERHARD Mennen CHEMICAL Co. 


BORATESD 


42 Orange Street, Newark, N Jersey TALCUM POWDER 
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Happy-Hour Contests 
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EAR CHILDREN So 
many of your letters 
have come in telling me 
what fun you had doing Miss Ella Phant 
and Cock-a-Doodle-Do last month that 
I’m going to give you a new poem about 
the beautiful Red Admiral butterfly. Do 
just what each line says and draw your 
butterfly. Then, too, you’re going to use 
your paints this time, you see. You must 
send me your drawing so | will get it on 
or before August 15. You may draw in 
pencil. Ink is so hard, don’t you think 
so? Write your name and address and 
age clearly on the paper. If you are more 


than 12 you cant try ! I can’t send back 








Ways for 

Boys and 

Girls to 
Earn Thrift 
Stamps 
os 


‘=x: 













any drawings because there are so many 
you know. To the boy making the best 
drawing I will send $1.00 and four thrift 
stamps, and to the girl making the best 
drawing I will send $1.00 and four thrift 
stamps. Now hurry! Address me care 
McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West 37th 
Street, New York City. In the Septem- 
ber magazine I am going to tell what 
boys and girls got the July prizes. So 
many entered I couldn't read them in 
time to put them in here. Now get out 
your paper and pencil and paints and go 
to work. 
Yours for lots of fun, 
DAVID M. CORY. 


The Red Admiral 


DE AR Children, here’s an easy way 
lo make a butterfly 
lirst simply make an X like this 
(Don’t ask the reason Y!) 


hen draw a line clear through the X, 
Inside a little bit, 
Then half a circle on the ends 


Be sure you make them fit 


Che wings, you see, are now complete 
What next I hear you say, 
Why, draw a body for his wings 


So he can fly away. 


Upon his head two feelers put 
They call them Antennae, 

Come, hurry up and put them on 
Before he tries to fly. 


Now get your paint box, Children dear 
A deep black paint each wing; 

Across both have a scarlet band, 
For he’s a gorgeous thing. 


Then on the edges paint blue marks, 
Half-circles, if you please; 

And when he’s dry he'll fly away 
Upon the summer breeze. 


Uncle Sam’s Correspondence Course 
Facts He Gathers For You 


Summer Care of Infants 


RE you sure you know the best way to 
feed your baby, to care for its milk, to 
dress it, etc.? Do you know that nearly 
one-fifth of the babies born in the United 
States die in the first year of life? Most 
of these deaths occur in the summer and 


4 


could be prevented by proper care Send 
for the United States Public Health Ser 
vice’s booklet, “The Summer Care of In 
fants it gives authoritative directions 


Salting and Fermenting Vegetables 


S ALTING and fermenting vegetables of 
~ ters at least one distinct advantage over 
canning, since kegs, tubs and crocks may be 
utilized for this process. A leaflet from the 
Department of Agriculture bearing the 
bove title treats the methods used for salt- 
ing, fermenting, and storing the various 
vegetables, and gives unusual recipes 


The House Fly 


HE “House Fly” is the title of a booklet 

issued by the Federal Bureau of En 

ymology. The booklet describes the habits 
and breeding 


Unfermented Grape Juice 


THE Government pamphlet on the manu- 

facture and use of unfermented grape 
juice will prove very valuable to persons 
having a supply of grapes this fall. Don't 
let your grapes go to waste; send for this 
booklet and turn them into this refreshing 
drink for next winter and spring 


Home Storage of Vegetables 


HERE is a greater need this year than 

ever before for proper storage of excess 
garden products. The booklet, “Home Stor- 
age of Vegetables,” illustrates methods of 
cellar, pit, mound and other kinds of stor 
age. Let this booklet show you how to 
keep each vegetable securely 


Destroy the Rat 


ATS waste appalling quantities of food 

each year—in the United States, alone, 
enough to feed Belgium. For your own 
sake and for the sake of food conservation, 
send for the United States Public Health 
Service booklet, “Destroy the Rat.” It con- 
tains directions (with illustrations) for 
trapping and 
destroying t he 





places of flies 
and gives many 


pest and for 


methods for con- The McCall Washington Bureau, building new and 
trolling then 4035 New Hampshire Avenue, remodeling old 
Directions for a Washington, D. C., will be pleased buildings to 
home-made fly to obtain for you, as long as the make them rat 
trap and its edition lasts, any of these book- proof. Don’t let 
operation will be lets. Always enclose a three-cent the rats get your 
very valuable to stamp with your request to cover food supply— | 
housekeepers part of the bureau’s expenses. you need it, we 


who may have 





trouble with flies 


need it, our al- | 
lies need it 








all 
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Cinderella’s 


The story of how a 
became the best dre 


for 
,? Augus 


By KATHR 


t, 1QITS 


Confession 


shabby little stranger 
ssed girl in our town 


YN HOLMES 






































ER real name was Enid, and I'll We would gather into little clusters after 
never forget how she looked that lunch and recall he ning to place 
st morning! When she came in and what a wonderful ange | ie 
the door the whole office stopped and over her and all the st of us \ s 
stared and—I’m ashamed to say it—we blossomed out in dis ive clothes that 
grinned Phat dress—| suppose it had made her attractive, itiful and ik e 
been stylish once about five years before! Then one ( ing Da Hartley nd 
Its tired out onze lor made her face in hi j ented « lope | 1 
look even paler than it was and it fitted R He opened it, 
her as if it had been made tor a big ¢al and rea 
siste \ faded old-rose toque sat de 
ectedly upon her mass of unruly yellow B I ‘ R vi 
hair. She was a picture—so shabby and ! -- “ , 
” y ” hi ve h 
forlorn that I pitied her! £ : ie I want ) i 
We all thought she’d gotten into the Mh . L  Arlingt e - ° 
1 ‘ ’ . t evening ome xz ip 
wrong place by mistake. But she hung ona 4 Netihew gine 
up her hat and made herself at home at Sunday togs going to mah 
’ j fe 1 ‘ ! ) < 
Sara Long’s old desk. And there she . n and I don’t want any of you to 
, ; : : miss it With love, Cinderella 
quietly did her work for months—always 
the office mystery and always an ol t ' , 
— —- = ape” tat Ong age ‘ever will I forget that Wednesday 
of pity among the rest of the girls at , 
, : : - . even It was the most wondertul of 
Warner's. Hartley, the office manager, ry i 
14 } 1 F our lives Ve had never seen ir Ui 
told us all he knew about her—an orphan 4. in feohds coe me " - 
from a little town in Iowa—that was ¢) 4, Quie 60 Sweet, 60 Dcaut 
> “ ‘ ea: : ful And such a dinner as she gave us! 
her story in a nutshell. She roomed alone, y , : 
, - After dinner she took us all through he 
and in the office and out she kept to her- 
on AP wl new home and then, gathering us | rea 
self. The truth was you just couldn’t in ent tan Gre tn li ‘ j 
“a Se ; ; ft ols i grea og hre int ! rr she toi 
vite her out—in those clothes. And so | © store 
we simply came to regard her as an office ae . 
fixture that nobody quite understood “ ne hes 
. . J Ir y all ki what a 
Then one morning, early in the fall, O wretched, f creat I was 
Enid gave the office its s nd shock—a when I first came to the office.” sl - aes ; 
more surprising one, if p¢ ssible, than the pan. “That is all past now and I| have We had all nicety settled a 
rst Everybody was on time taet morn- blotted out of my memory the heartaches Mad, wen ihe door opencd AGRA In 
nis Beas Enid We spent the first few of those first cruel weeks when my s derful lett eeeae . 
. _ crs cs i x 
minutes after the b . sang wondering attire made me a fit subject for ridicule she wark of t Institute and t how 
where she could be. But by nine o'clock , ' bs . FP a . “ws 
we had all nicely settled down to work , | had never known what i meant to easily they had learned at home to make 
und the tvpewriters were clicking like have stylish, becoming clothes. My home their own clothes. There we ters from 
aii ii ’ i 4 i ‘< i . ~ \ . 
mad when the door opened and in w alked was in a little cross roads town in lowa. housewives, business womet! gris it home 
9 wonderfully radiant creature in the My mother died when I was a mere child or in school, girls in stor shops and 
neatest, prettiest, most becoming dress and my father brought me up in a good, offices. And there were, oh, so many let 
you ever saw and charming hat t! it substantial home, but with never an op- ters from mothers poured out their 
yu aW <¢ a larming < ‘ ‘ . . 
. - wrtu , Pg rT rie . oO’ ‘ ’ } tit } | 
vou just knew had been made for that POTtUmY 2 OS OM , I see how other t ks - se om dy : 
little blonde head! girls lived. I had no chance to learn the them how to have dainty « 5 then 
it lon read ! : , : ‘ 
1 if | things about clothes t tw Id have been selves and their little o s at a mere Irac- 
very typewriter stopped as 1 Y familiar t 1 rir] fm f | | ! 
7 . ami Oo most girls Of Mv age ti ot WwW t they had cost re 
magic, and two dozen audible murmurs wr a + . ' : 
of admiration registered the effect on Two years ago father died, and when ny others wrote that the Institute 
that off e full of girls Hartley looked his affairs had been straightened out there had made it poss I t tot Pp 
Ne ITH Tu ) s. : 0 M a - " a ; . f ' 
up from a sheet of figures with a frown, was onl) a tew l lred d rs left »>o « smaking a yasa 
, Rah te aad cpl th Rage mig y I went to Benton ( and took stenogra- Some now have imy t p s in big, 
then smoothed down what hair ve ha ttl | 1 tl ‘ ‘ 1 , , : I 
. ~ yhy < 1e business schoo ere. As soon fashionable city shops; ot ik ouise 
with one hand, yanked off his spectacles J - ; a - . " a : ule wee < _ = . 
with the other " ¢ nd rose to learn the as I had finished my course I came h¢ re, Stewart, are making mx in Sy, @X- 
\ ‘ther, an Ss n : , 
ealler’s thusineces ie une tulfeer ty and within two days had secured a posi- clusive shops of their ¢ Still others 
aller ) iness. as a ay C- , ; 
eween thie Gock: and the Gear tefess Gee gare W arner’s vai have secured go Ps ng positions as 
young lady who had caused all the com- “And now for my confession. At the tea ners ot st g and dressmaking, 
motion smilingly removed her hat, and we Office for the first time in my life I real- The Institute’s members, I fe l, are 
. . ( ‘ tt eT wae t oir! 7 ] ‘ e | e | of tilts 
realized for the first time that it was Enid! 1 1! . —s nt I wa from é om | did of all age : or) i$ OF hi “ 
, . saw that was not one « u sixt ! vi n t ixt ihe 
No one in the office could keep her mind , + ONS GF FOU. ~~ xteen and v | OS af - Awe 
on her work the rest of that mornit not know how to make myself attractive. majority live in the [ ed States it 
l 1 VOI ne s ) la OorTrning, . . 
“af Manage :. Pot habby 1 —— And I felt it. At first I was tempted to there are hundreds in Canada and in fi 
Iter months of the shabby bronze dress, |: » and go baci he little pes aa hood WI : 1 : 
the old-rose toque, this was too much! vs SP Bae FS Secs & Oe cae Comms  —leaceape —- 
And no one ever realized before how °°™" I had left. But one night at the milli: at | tass as if 
pretty Enid really w A But in her new boarding house a young woman whom [ they were together in a cl n 
) ty I ally vas, ou 1 1¢V t : - - . . 
attire she was simply a new creature had pute admired, but = spoken Well, when I read all those letters and 
7 . - slippec ier arm throug . > f ; : “ 
Che transformation was so complete that : : pp 1 , B through Mine alter tir read in detail a tt I 
even the old name didn’t fit. and it just dinner and said, ‘Lome up to my room, wl ht Institute te S, I } vw t t, 
seemed natural that from that day we child. I want to talk to you what all these other thousands of w n 
should call her “Cinderella.” ‘ “Once in her room she looked down at and girls could do, J could do, 
me with the kindest smile, and said, ‘I’m 
: : olen , on rag Been “ ) elefnees a 
EXT morning, Cinderella was dressed a le; “A, h gees ‘ : “e San = te S hee aed te 
; ’ n mw six ilee quart hat vot e stitute and 
just as tastefully in another charm- ™@*!™8 Shop on . pees ae ee ° ee ees 
ing dress. She had evidently worn the old P@S5 ©" your Ww ay, to the office. Tr Oo it I could scat ely wai 
outfit umil she was ready to give us a zeare ago I cot ant sew a stit Toda les nca anf nd v 
steady surprise, because after that her ?°!*S $4 I’m the best designer and dress- it on the table in the ha 
teady urprise, cause alte lé 
dresses. waists, skirts d hate were al maker in this city And I ke ed all « 1 it upstairs to my room and opened 
if . al » irt 1 li al ’ “ “ 
ways becoming and stylish to the last de- 20M pl: | g 1 making fashion: 3 i if it _ é love | I 
ae clothes—right in my own room evenings the J es ooked at t a Pp 
ree. . 
et I ] 1 1 tures! There are nearly 2000 in t! ire 
ve saw si y ete nd- ‘ rr . 1 | 
never saw such a Complete and sud- ¢ HAVE seen you going to your room making ¢ se alone and t i te 
den change in the attitude of a lot of act tee Le? . : ‘ By ae +] ht in ae 
: , ‘al . : . every night,” she continued How pM y just exact what to do 
girls. Cinderella, instead of being ig- would you like to use some of - gi” 
nored, became the pet of the whole office. :. ae Pay x A ae — nd the d ful part of it is that 
7 d satin 2 ee * ngs leart g to make stylish y In . ' vou s tr ‘ 
The girls consulted her about their clothes, 4 _ 1¢ _ & almost at ¢ eas : il 
‘ - ‘ C} - » adresses for yi Ss tf, garments that v ill garments \\ that | } ‘ ie 
eaux, and other things. She was deluge: oo a . 
neue 4 eam Fae * » Genges be a delight to wear, wonderful d1 $s, waist you ad ed s I: m 
with invitations. Her costumes were ad- 
: lags Te > ——— ae on” See 1 suits that will surprise ry third 1 ! The cours é ! 
mired in and out of the office and she was ; 1. >” ot ' f he } i 
the envy of every girl in the place , ’ a rei ss 5 Compe aS . +e 
Graduall } 1 : , , P Oh, tell me how!’ I fairly gasped. : hour a ¢ I f d | t help 
srad y she became popular in the “ce ; : ] f ! The ! } é ‘ 
at 7 ‘nf 1 ox 7 . >it righ t dow n now she said 1 1 g ra : text “8 m to 
social litle of the town, She was in con- , , P-- f e and ext 1 eve And ti 
stant demand at parties and dances Cin- write a ue fF © to t W sl ‘ ‘ 1 ar 
“eae , : 1. Stitute and simply tell them you would ' Ss take ) iS Pp an interest 
dereiia, the little stranger, had taken the hil ‘ I 1 1, 1, ’ as if they were right be ey 
town by storm and all because of her “** t© ‘earn to make your own clothes, pre . tt 
7 7 ‘She gave me the . . 1 wi was most 1 n » me 
magic transformation from shabby attire She gave me the address and told me T1 1 . ly } ; alle ; 
to radiant, becoming clothes. this great institute had developed a won- |. °°)" aS CE Sew * Oy ger Ae 
: derful plan by which anv womar e ; Kind of garm¢ t, but I 1 what colors 
One Saturday in Decembe we were “ee en OF ‘Waica any Woman of ' : 
ne sat lay in ecember, as we were wherever si 2 ht I ‘ id 1 ht and f s were most ar te for? 
’ . : ; hereve re might live, coul arn 1 . aay : 
all leaving the office, Cinderella called us : - - davel nee | ‘ | , 
be : ’ ella called us in her home or boarding place, in s ve t l op tl le that 
saa nhs time, to make all her own clothes and hats. ’ thes distinctive to th 
“Girls!” she said, “I’ve a secret to tell ‘ y ; ’ dout Piitiggi ‘ ; ae My ce se of 1 up a whole 
iri aid, a el ‘ ) nav Tour al tu de > 
vou Ti is is my last d at t! e office I'm 4 ou aN ou ag é 4 j ry 19 ne world t T WW } tal 
? ” 7 oa ¥ oo " . il sne Said, wever Car »Oo d i t ' ; ; ; 
roing nNarryv Oo rner > as “ lesse tS lr t dy 1 st i 
a ay oe Warner next Mon- come into my shop some day and see the } the: I} lt 
day dresses I make! self fe , colt a tl . 
' ; ; vas 1 te 
Tom Warner! Cinderella was certainly “I hurried to my room. wrote the letter , to ti a Id ' 
ae © + . e reputation for surprises. and mailed it at the corner twenty min- to keep my skill a s t until I | 
Tom was the oldest son of the boss and utes later. And that night I dre 1 t tl ! that I 
_ of oy ne . ee young men in | was making and wearing more b neve eed to Vv t Id « us 
seme e cr = ae elieve our ears, ful clothes than I had ever seen on living The } an, Aiiinae teas 
) . +) , 7 > . . . SSONnS I ‘ , 
ut a —s it later s a stepped into Tom people, and that everyone liked me! naturally that T v soon 
Warner’s big gray limousine and was «rt... : 9 : ~ : ‘ 
whisked out of sight In a few days an attractive, illustrated It dresses and suits. Gradually, I 1 i 
- “spt - ; _ booklet came, telling me all about the to copy models | the shop wind 
roa - ry : reamed how much Cin- Wornan’s Institute and its 12.000 mem- on th t. « in fas 
derella would be missed in that *office. bers. The booklet contained many won- |] t ] lained that 



































to evork and typewriters were clicking like 
walked a nderfully radiant creature ° 
l ya 
profe ker develop 
were pert r me! 
“L' CKll y | n my studies in the 
sumt t d fall | had more 
nd prettier es than | had ever seen 
n re in n 2. ad the cost me only 
one-t¢ 1 ol it ordinary clothes would 
have cost ly made I couldn't possibly 
ve had then iny other way 
A little e after start the dress 
mak [ had taken up millines too, 
ls nl $7 king and trimming hat 
h as I have been wearir lately And 
so, just a f months from the eventful 
ht when Louise Stewart told me about 
the Institute, I walked in on you that 
ing—in the results of my evenings of 
delightful secret study 
My wedding clothes You girls saw 
them before d er—did you ever see any 
n heautiful? Well, I ule every stitch 
myself—a whole section of my course w 
de ted to cor pl e directior tor plat 
ng nd rf } g a bride’s entire outfit 
I didn’t 1 the least bit of troubl 
even with 1 dd dress 
So that’s my confessior The rest of 
1 story you know—what a wonderful 
nge this made in my life—h« friends 
l happiness seemed to follow close upon 
the change in my appearan that led vou 
all to call me ‘Cinderella.’ I ado that 
name! The whole thine is like a fairy 
! But of one thing I ar i I owe 
it all to the Woman's Institute 
And what J di in saving hundreds 
of dollars o1 lothes, having prettic 
t styl made va ents th i 
ild p have had a otl way 
1 attra { ' 1} th 
em—da , ’ rl ‘ 
C® DERELI right! More than 
1. 1 ¢ i ty, town 
and proved that . enn 
« ] a ] n at | thr 
t Wor Inst to mak all 
‘ n and y ‘ ‘ | ! 
‘ repare f ‘ d mak f 
er And 3 can s ‘ i 
phase Is 1 ¢ 
purchase, pr of 
he l, apy ! a ! 
‘ third at | fuel 
It will cost notl te 1 « il 
t t \W\ ly t rnd t 
what it 1 do for S nd a 
] ] t} | 
} ? ‘ ? ] 
mail, t I of ol 
. | at 
i t ! I l a 
. ‘ 
| 
* 








Washing Powder 


“Mrs. Aladdin’s’ magic spoonful 


HAT’S “just enough’? to make her wish 
come true. In a twinkling, Gold Dust 
dissolves the grease, banishes dirt and grime, 
and puts sanitary cleanliness in every nook and 
corner. 

the safe home rule: 

“Use GOLD DUST for all dirt 
you can't dust off or sweep up 


Here 


But for real Gold Dust results, be sure it is really 


Gold Dust you buy. 









Goodbye, 


fingermarks 




















Then, an extra- 
Sweet refrigerator 


























Let the Gold Dust Twins do your work 
(tHe ck FAIR BANK company) 
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My Victory 


“But I didn’t,” he answered with 
finality 

“But, assuming that you had—that you 
didn’t love me—what would you do? 

“I wouldn't stand it. I'd get out 

“But what about me and the baby ?” 

“Oh, hang it!” he exclaimed, impatiently 

“I suppose, when it came right down to 
brass tacks, I'd stick around—until she was 
old enough to understand, anyway. That 
is,” he amended, “if I could stand it.” 

A thousand incandescent lights seemed 
to flash in my head. “So that is what he 
would do for you!” a voice seemed to 
scream into my ears. I can still remember 
the way I laughed and the way I wept and 
the dazed and vacant stare of Walter's eyes 
My taut nerves had snapped 

For weeks I lay balanced between life 
and death, sanity and insanity. Many times 
I opened my puzzled eyes to find my kindly 
old physician beside me whispering, “Out 
with it, my dear—out with it!” But I 
never told. To this day, Walter attributes 
my illness to the summer heat and the la- 
bor of keeping boarders 

During those dark weeks, strange voices 
reached me in my delirium. Once more, 
Mother and I were together in the little 
studio. She worked joyously upon a superb 
winged figure which she called Life, while I 
struggled awkwardly with my hand full of 
clay trying to shape it into a facsimile of 
the beautiful figure she had modeled. Finally, 
in despair, I asked Mother what was the 
matter with my poor figure of Life. She 
smiled sadly at me and said: “The beauty 
of it hasn't gotten into your heart.” 

Slowly life and reason returned to me 
Lingering with me was the memory of those 
happy hours with Mother. Never again, I 
resolved, should I feel sorry for myself! 
Something of the glory of being entrusted 
with the happiness of two people got into 
my veins. My spirit was fired with de 
termination to do the thing superlatively 
This meant that I must stop going through 
life oozing woe! At last, the beauty of it 
all had gotten into my heart! 

Having definitely renounced my own 
happiness with the solemnity of a vow, I 
became as one transfigured. And I discov 
ered for myself that great and eternal truth 

“He who loseth his life, for my sake, 
shall find it.” 

During my convalescence, my latent 
talent for drawing throbbed into vigorous 
life. I was amazed at my own ability and 
continued to work, after my recovery. A 
new hope was singing in my heart. Was it 
possible that, for me, somewhere in the dim 
future was awaiting a career which would 
go far toward filling the emptiness of my 
life, and make possible advantages for my 
daughter which, otherwise, would be im- 
possible? Since it was necessary for me to 
earn the money for instruction, I took 
boarders again. And this time it was fun! 

There followed toil-filled years, each day 
of which brought me nearer the goal I 
glimpsed in the distance. I found work to 
be a wonderful anesthetic. The more I 
suffered, the harder I worked, and the 
harder I worked, the more I achieved 

Each year, while I worked and studied 
and found a new life among congenial peo- 
ple, my daughter became more charming 
and companionable. But with every up- 
ward step, the gulf between my husband 
and myself widened until only our fingers 
touched. However, Walter never realized 
this. He was tremendously proud of my 
achievement as an illustrator and quite con- 
tent to remain upon the outer edge of the 
circle of new and beautiful friendships I 
formed with men and women 


ND then, as though the past had been 

merely a lightly strummed prelude to 
the real crisis of my life, there came crash- 
ing upon me the thing I had always feared; 
the temptation from which I had prayed to 
be delivered. I met the man I love 

In comparison to this grand passion of 
a mature woman, the feeble affection I had 
once felt for Walter was as the flame of a 
candle to the blaze of tropical sun. 

At first, this overwhelming emotion 
frightened me by its terrible force. It 
threatened, for a time, to wrench me from 
the moorings I had worked so hard to 
strengthen. Because I dared not get close 
enough to look it squarely in the face, it 
was all the more terrifying. Waking or 
sleeping, the consciousness of it never left 
me. It was not the passive affection of a 
weak-willed woman. In fact, that very 
strength of soul became chains forged for 
my own undoing 

One day, when I was pushed to the 
wall, I resolved to face the issue squarely 


niinued from page 
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and think the problem through to a solu 
tion. I could not, by any power of will or 
imagination, force myself to stop loving the 
man. Upon analysis, I had to admit that 
most of my unhappiness was the result of 
wanting to love and not daring to love 
My emotions were dammed to the bursting 
point by sandbags of duty and conven 
tionality and self-repression. And the thing 
I needed most in all the world was self 
expression. To secure this outlet, I knew I 
must find a legitimate channel through 
which my affections might flow. So far as 
I could see, this could only be accomplished 
by diverting my affection from the material 
to the spiritual and from the particular to 
the general—that is from loving a person 
to loving love and life and beauty and hap- 
piness for others. And so I set about de 
liberately to exercise my spiritual nature 
until it obeyed my conscience like trained 
muscles obey the will 

Since I had myself well in hand and was 
no longer afraid to let the love in my heart 
overflow its narrow confines, I was amazed 
to find it pouring itself out lavishly over all 
my little world, only to surge back to me in 
fuller measure. Suffering and struggle had 
made me akin to every creature. Sorrow 
had been a locksmith who had forged of 
my own happiness a master key that would 
unlock any heart in trouble. Men and 
women in distress began to seek me in 
stinctively. This consciousness of superior 
strength, which I felt the world beginning 
to draw upon, was compensation enough 
for having groped on through darkness. I 
was a-thrill with the joy of thus becoming 
a lighted torch. My own disappointments 
seemed very small 

One does not live through such experi 
ences without meeting many subtle tempta 
tions. One of the most dangerous ones I 
have encountered is the temptation to de 
fend my mature taste and judgment against 
the criticism or questioning of the world 
It has seemed so bitterly unfair that loyalty 
decreed silence which allowed the world to 
believe my husband to be my ideal of man 
heod. It is very much like an artist being 
conipelled to go through life wearing an 
ugly garment which is an unjust libel upon 
his own good taste. What wouldn't I give 
to be able to point out to my daughter the 
man I wish might have been her father! 

Most insidious of all, however, is the 
never-ceasing urge of selfishness, which is 
always tempting me to forget my mission 
of renunciation and magnify the importance 
of my own happiness rather than that of 
others. Since this trait in the human heart 
is next of kin to the universal law of self 
preservation, it is the most stubborn of all 
to combat. Day after day, I must continue 
to beat into my mind the fact that my hap 
piness does not count. Because it doesn’t! 
There is only one thing in the world that 
really counts, for me, and that is self-sacri- 
fice, which is not sacrifice at all, since big 
investments bring great returns 

Rousseau says: “The dead take to their 
graves, in their clutched fingers, only that 
which they have given away.” 

And so it is, sometimes, with the living 
What we give to others, we still have for 
ourselves. Because I have given everything 
I have to give, I am sure that I am a bigger 
and a better and a happier woman now 
than I should have been had circumstances 
permitted me to live the average life of the 
average contented woman. My soul has 
been sharpened against God’s whetstone 

What have I lost ? Nothing which really 
counts in the last analysis 

Before tears had washed my vision clear, 
I believed that I had lost the greatest thing 
in the world—the opportunity of living out 
my life normally and completely with the 
man I love. To-day I know that I have 
gained a far greater thing—the power to 
live out my life, even more completely 
without the man I love 

There is a tremendous thrill in being able 
to stand unflinchingly before life, eager to 
beat it at its own game and ready to take 
whatever it offers, smilingly, and hand it 
back again beautified. And when duty and 
tears and heartache may be exchanged for 
peace, and courage and healing for the 
wounds of humanity, it seems to me that 
only a dwarfed soul can doubt that if we 
make wise investments, the debit and credit 
pages of life’s ledger can always be made to 
balance. Personally, the incalculable satis- 
faction I derive from knowing that I have 
kept faith with one man, whose happiness 
has rested safely in my hands, and one 
child, whom I have led unsmirched and un- 
embittered to the threshold of womanhood, 
is quite sufficient compensation for the su 
preme renunciation 


BEAUTY FOR SALE! 


VEN if Annette Beacon doesn’t come to McCall's regularly from now on with articles, do not 
forget she is still with us—concentrating all her energy on your individual beauty problems. 

By the way, do you know about the new McCall “Book of Beauty”? It contains full beauty direc- 
tions, formulas for creams, lotions, bleaches, color charts, etc., and it’s selling fast. Send ten cents to- 
day to Annette Beacon, care The McCall Company, 236 West 37th Street, New York City, and the 


prize booklet will come flying to you. 
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Don’t Have Gray Hair 


When You Can Restore the Original Color 
in From 4 to 8 Days 


ERE is a scientific method of restoring gray hair which every woman 
can use without fear or criticism. For it isn’t a dye, but a real 
restorer, which brings back the original color in from four to eight 

This pure colorless liquid, clean and clear as water, is the daintiest 


days. 


| ' \ 
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of all preparations—one that fastidious women delight to use. 


It is simply applied by combing through the 
hair, which it leaves soft and fluffy, ready to curl 
and dress. It doesn't interfere with washing. It 
positively will not wash off. 


We invite every gray haired person to prove the 
truth of these statements absolutely without expense. 
So we make the following offer. 


We will give a trial size bottle free, with a 
special comb to make application easy, to every 
one who fills out and mails us this coupon. Test it 
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y/ ary, Goldmany 
“Har-C@olor Restorer 


Trial Bottle and Comb Free 


Remember, when the first gray streaks appear is the time 
to begin with Mary T. Goldman's Hair Color Restorer and 


mail the coupon for trial bottle today. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 


Established 50 Years 


74 





790 Goldman Building, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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on a lock of hair and you will never 
be satisfied with cheap imitations. 


Be sure to mark on the coupon the exact color 
of your hair—whether the natural color is black, 
dark brown, medium brown or light brown. 


Better still, enclose a lock in your letter. We will 
send the trial bottle and comb by return mail. 


You can buy the full sized bottle at your drug: 
gist’s or direct from us if you prefer. 


SEND FOR FREE TRIAL BOTTLE 


MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
790 Goldman Blidg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me your free trial bottle of Mary T. Gold 
man’s Hair Color Restorer with special comb. |! am not 
obligated in any way by accepting this free offer 


The natural color of my hair is 


black medium brown dark brown light brown 


Name 
Street 
Town 


Coynty State 
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MSCALL FOOD BUREAU 


What tohave to eatand howto cook rt 














Fruit Butters Are 
Conservers 


RUIT butters may be 
bruised as well as the 


made of the 


pertect fruit 


Making butters of fruits is an espe 
cially good food-conservation method be 
cause in them can be used pulp which i 


The sound portion 
The fruits 
water as 


left from many jellies 
of inferior fruits may be used 
must be cooked, using as little 
possible until they are soft, and then the 
pulp must be put through a strainer fine 
enough to keep back the seeds and skins, 
but coarse encugh to let the pulp through 
Not more than one-half as much sugar as 
pulp should be used, and less than one-half 
does very well. If the pulp is very watery, 
it should be cooked down before adding the 
sugar. Spices may be used if desired 

All fruit butters should be cooked slowly 
and watched very carefully that they do 
not burn, as they are apt to spatter as they 
boil. Cook until the butter is like very 
thick apple sauce. Pack while hot into 
hot sterilized jars, adjust the rubbers and 
bail as in the cold-pack canning method, 
and put into the sterilizer you use for your 


canning. Time schedule for sterilizing is 
as follows: 5 minutes for the quart or 
smaller jars; 10 minutes for the one-half 


gallon size; 15 minutes for the gallon siz 
After sterilizing, snap the spring as in the 
other canning. It is true that butters will 
keep without the sterilizing, but it is sater 
to give them the time in the sterilizer 

Fruit butters will be found useful nex 
winter as “spreads” for bread and _ hot 
breads and will help save butter 


APPLE BUTTER WITH LEMONS 
Slice 4 lemons, cover with water, and let 
stand over night. Add 8 pounds of appl 


Cook until the apples are soft, and put 


through a sieve. Add 3 pounds of sugar 
ind cook slowly 1'% hours or until very 
thick; stir very often. Pack in hot steril 


ized jars and sterilize 5 minutes or longer 
according to size of jar. This recipe is one 
given by the Department of Agriculturs 


Cornmeal Saves 


Wheat 


cornmeal 


HE following recipes using 
ire especially advocated is wheal 
savers by the United State Food 
Administration. They are wheatless 
ITATO CORN BREAD 
l 
, ' 
; \ 
‘ 
t 1 
1 ta 
Beat es slightly Add milk, mash 
potatoes and syrup Sift together the 
baking-powder ornmeal and _ salt Add 
iquids gradually to dry ingredients Add 
elted shortenit Bake in a moderate 
‘ il inute 
t RO 
‘ 
S ether dry ingredients and 1 
Beat « nd add to it milk ( 

I 1 wi dry gredient Shape 
i bake in hot oven 12 to 15 
CORN SHOE \KE 

Use re e for cornmeal rolls, adding 3 
tablespoonft r To 2 cupfuls straw 
berri ur itable fruit id about 

ipful sugar, depending on the sweetness 
f the ber Set aside for hour 
Mast ight S|} hortcake 1 with 
fill « with strawberry mixture, 
vi t 
‘ \ } 
‘ 

Sif t corn-meal. baki 
! te ! i I rr id ilk 

ind beaten ¢ Add ! gradually 
to drv in lient M juickly ike in 
rease¢ iffin pans for about 25 minutes 
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} pulp into a fruit butter. 





help you. 


VERY available container should be filled with fruits or vege- | 
tables preserved for next winter. 
dry some vegetables and fill jars with salted or fermented vegeta- 
When you are preserving fruits, make what is left over 
When you are making jelly, convert the left-over 
Remember any waste is traitorous now, 
for America fights with food just as truly as she fights with guns. 
If you don’t know what to do with any fruit or vegetable, write 
me whether you want to can, dry, salt, or ferment it, and let me_ |} 
Enclose stamped addressed envelope for reply. 








After the cans are filled, 


LILIAN M. GUNN. 








When 


HERE 


serving 


are many other ways of pre 
fruits and 
and drying 
oldest 


and 


vegetables besides 
them Salting 
processes; fermenta 
vinegar are good 
methods for certain vegetables (see be 
low Some vegetables are especially 
adapted to pickling and the making of 
vinegars and catsups 
In salting, the work is quickly done, 
and containers which could not be used 
for canning may be filled with these 
products which will make good fall and 
winter stores. Stone crocks and wide 
mouthed jars, and jars lacking covers, if 
perfectly clean, may be used 
For salting, one needs a heavy glazed 
plate or a pilece of wood which will set 
into the top of the container to be filled, 
some cheesecloth or muslin, and salt. If 
you plan to use a piece of wood, do not 
have it yellow pine or pitch pine, for 
those woods give the food a queer taste 
Use about one-fourth as much fine salt 


canning 
is one of the 


tion in brine also 





Cans Give Out, Try This 


as vegetable by weight. Put a layer of 
the vegetable about an inch thick in the 
container, then cover with a layer of salt 


Proceed this way until the container is 
nearly filled; cover the vegetable with a 
cloth. Put the plate or piece of wood 


(which must fit down into the container 
on top and weight it down 

The following day, look at the con- 
tents and see if enough water has come 
from the vegetable to cover the top layer; 
if not, pour on enough strong brine to 
cover the jar’s contents. Bubbles will rise 
for a few days; when this stops, the con- 
tainer should be put in a cool place where 
it will not be disturbed until it is to be 
used, and the top covered with very hot 
paraffin. The vegetables best suited for 
salting are cabbage, string beans and 
greens. Salted vegetables should be soaked 
in clear cold water for a few hours before 
cooking; then if they taste very salty, the 
water may be changed once during the 
cooking. 


Fermented and Pickled Vegetables 


OR cucumbers, green tomatoes, corn, 
peas and string beans, the fer- 
mentation process may be success- 
used Wash the vegetables very 
Remove the strings from the beans. 
be packed whole 
Pack the vegetable tightly in a crock 
or other container, leaving about two 
inches of room at the top, and pour over 
them a brine made of 4 quarts of water, 
pint vinegar, cupful salt. Cover 
with the cloth and place the plate or 
and use the 


also 


fully 
clean 
Beets may 


board on top as for salting 
weight to press the vegetable under the 
Watch for bubbles as in salted 
vegetables fter the bubbles have stop- 
ped coming to the top, remove any scum 
which may have formed, pour hot paraf- 
fin over the top and keep in a cool place. 
You can tell when bubbles have entirely 
stopped rising by gently tapping the side 


brine 


of the container; if none rise at that time, 
the contents may be covered 

The fermentation process takes about 
ten days in summer weather, but longer if 
the days are cool 

Before cooking, fermented corn must 
be soaked several hours and the water 
changed during the soaking. This corn 
can be used in pudding, chowders, scal- 
lops, ete String beans may be cooked 
without soaking 

Pickled vegetables have little food 
value, but they give a variety and flavor 
to a meal. Do not use alum in pickling 


as it is not good for the human body 
Use only enamel, agate or porcelain-lined 
utensils on account of the vinegar which 
must be used. Tie the spices in a cheese 
cloth bag so that they will not give a 
dark color to the pickle 


SPICED TOMATOES 
For every 5 pounds of ripe tomatoes 
use: 2 teaspoonfuls each of cloves, salt, 


and cinnamon; 1 pint vinegar; and 2 
pounds brown sugar. Peel and cut up 
the tomatoes, add the other ingredients 


and cook slowly 3 hours 


PRESERVED PUMPKIN RIND 
Remove the inside, and peel ; cut in 1 
inch pieces. Cover with vinegar and let 
stand over night. Remove pumpkin from 
the vinegar and add 34 pound brown 
sugar to every pint of vinegar. Put in a 


bag: 1 teaspoonful cloves, 3 two-inch 
sticks of cinnamon, teaspoonful all 
spice. Cook vinegar, sugar, and spices 


slowly 15 minutes; add the pumpkin and 
cook until the pumpkin is clear 
NASTURTIUM VINEGAR 
This tasty, piquant vinegar is delicious 
with Gather enough perfect 
nasturtium pods to fill a quart jar. Cover 
with hot cider vinegar. Add a few pep 
percorns, and let stand three weeks. The 
may be used in the same way 
A little garlic or onion may be added 


egg salads 


blossoms 


Helps on War-Food Problems 


MONG the many excellent helps of 
A fered to housekeepers by our Gov 
ernment are these: “Home Canning 

by the One-Period Cold-Pack Method 
“Drving Fruits and Vegetables,” “Home 
made Fruit Butters “Preservation of 
Vegetables by Salting and Fermenting,” 
and “Home Storage of Vegetables.” These 
booklets are all excellent and really in- 
dispensable to the woman planning to do 


her utmost in the food war. See page 30 
for directions how to get them quickly 

Among the best all-around he!pful 
booklets we have seen is the “Official 


is issued by the Il- 
Defense, 110 West 
Illinois, and can 
for 10 cents per 
sent express 


This book 


Book” which 

linois State Council of 

Adams Street, Chicago 
I 


Recipe 


be surchased from them 
rders of 50 or more 


collect, at 5 cents per copy 





let contains 362 recipes, all consistent 
with the Food Administration policies 

The Home Economics Bureau of the 
Food Adminstration (Washington, D.C.) 
issues a free pamphlet whose title “Wheat - 
less Recipes” explains the character of its 
contents. It includes directions for bread, 
cakes, and pastries that are _ entirely 
wheatless. This bureau also sends free 
upon request leaflets (each giving recipes 
on these subjects: “Use More Fish,” 
“Rice,” “Hominy.” 

The National War Garden Commis 
sion, Washington, D. C., combines in one 
illustrated booklet (sent free upon re 
quest) these subjects of interest to pa 
triotic housewives: Home Canning and 
Drying of Vegetables and Fruits, Jelly 
Making, Fruit Butters, Salting, Fer- 
mentation, and Packing. 





Fruit Juices and 


Shrubs 


RAPES, raspberries, elderberries, logan- 


berries, blackberries, etc., make de- 
licious juices and shrubs for sum- 
mer beverages or for any season of the 


year. Only one tablespoonful of raspberry 
shrub need be used to a cup of cold water, 
and grape juice may be used full strength 
er diluted one-half according to taste. Wild 
grapes have a particularly fine flavor; use 
only sound, ripe, but not overripe, ones 
GRAPE JUICE 

Crush the grapes in a clean kettle with 
a wooden spoon and put them in a cloth 
sack or jelly-bag. Twist the sack or press 
it until the juice has all come out. Put over 
hot water in a double boiler until it steams 
If a kettle is used, great care must be taken 
that the juice does not boil Let the juice 
stand in an enamel kettle for 24 hours to 
settle. Run it through a flannel jelly-bag, 
and put into clean bottles. Leave space in 
bottle for the liquid to expand. Put the 
bottle in a sterilizer, and fill the sterilizer 
with cold water until within an inch of 
the top of the bottles. Heat the water 
slowly until it is nearly simmering, take the 
bottles out and insert clean corks, and, as a 
final precaution, dip the top of the cork in 
sealing wax or paraffin 

This makes a light-colored juice. For a 
red juice, the grapes may be heated until 
just before the boiling point as in the first 
part of the process. It is not necessary to 
allow the juice to settle, but it is much 
clearer if you do. 


RASPBERRY SHRUB 

Put the raspberries in a porcelain uten- 
sil and crush with a wooden spoon 
Cover with cider vinegar and let stand over 
night. Strain the juice through a jelly-bag 
in the morning, add three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar for every pint of juice 
Heat slowly to the boiling point, skim. Let 
boil 5 minutes and then bottle while hot 
Seal the corks with paraffin or sealing wax. 


Honey Saves 
Sugar 


LTHOUGH the sugar market is in 
somewhat better condition, we should 
use sugar sparingly, especially just 

now when we need it for canning and pre- 





serving. It is no hardship to substitute the 
delicious honey dishes for the old ones 
using sugar 
HONEY LEMON PIE 

5 25 
1 ke n grated rind 

and ju strained 
1 cupf boiling 1 teaspoonful melted 

water butter 


2 tablespoonfuls flour 

Put lemon and water in a double boiler 
thickening with the flour. Mix the yolks of 
eggs with the honey. Add to the mixture 
Cook until thickened. Add the butter and 
remove from the fire. Turn into a rich 
crust, previously baked. Put in the oven to 
set. Remove and cover the top with a 
meringue of the whites beaten with three 
tablespoonfuls of honey and a very little 
lemon juice. Brown lightly 


HONEY MOUSSE 
pful strained honey A pinch of salt 
4 eggs 14 teaspoonful vanilla 
1% cupfuls whipping 
cream 


Beat the eggs separately, add the honey 
to the yolks, stirring in gradually. Heat 
slowly in a double boiler, stirring until 
thickened. Remove from the fire and cool 
Add the stiffly beaten whites of eggs and 
the cream whipped stiff. Blend together, 
pack in ice and salt, and let stand 4 to 5 
hours 


HONEY ICING 
1! honey 
1] hot water 








2 egg whites 


Boil sugar and water together until it 
will thread. Add the honey slowly, and re- 
move from the fire. Have the whites of 
the eggs beaten stiff. Pour over them slow- 
ly, the syrup, beating continuously, until it 
holds its shape. Heap over the cake, draw- 
ing in a whirl with a fork. 
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In Hot Tea 


126 Recipes 


Write us for 126 recipes for the use 
of lemons, tested and proved by 
Miss Alice Bradley, principal of 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, 
Boston, Mass. We'll send the book 
containing these and other valuable 
recipes to any woman who answers 
this advertisement. Address Dept. E-24 





















“The Witching 
Drop of 
Lemon Juice” 


Use It as Chefs Do 
Be AMous chefs now seldom 


serve fish without lemons, 
They serve it garnished with 
California lemons — sliced or 
quartered. Lemons are often 
baked in with the fish. 

Noted cooks get incomparable 
flavors by substituting lemon juice for 
vinegar on vegetables and in their 
salad dressings. 















They urge the use of lemon juice 
instead of cream 1n tea. 






Do likewise in your home. For 
there’s more than tempting flavor to be 
gained. Chefs are concerned as you 
are, with food values as well as palates. 







Lemon juice is a rare appetizer—a 
valuable digestive aid— due to the salts 
and acids it contains. 






It furnishes the vitamines also, which 
are necessary for da/ance in the diet. 






Serve lemons for these reasons. Let 
lemons help you make many war- 
dishes more attractive. The lemon is 
too important as a dietary atid to be 
omitted from your meals. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 








Ask for ( alifornia Lemons All hirst-cla s 
dealers sell them, and they cost the same as other 


kind They are clean and bright, juicy, tart and 








practi ally seedless Delivered to vou, if you Te- 





quest it, in the crisp, sanitary tissue wrappers in 


h they are placed when packed in California, é 





whi 







California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Non-Profit, Co-operative Organizat f 8,000 Gr 












yore 


Mrs. Knox 
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suggests 


cool dishes 


that are 
economical,too 











Jellied Vegetable Salad 
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oERE are many Administration's Ex 
things one can do M fi A f perimental Kitchen 
wesc? Cool Menus for August "<< 
make cooking table : oil 
easy, and to stimulate , : 
the flagging appetite By Lilian M. Gunn ; ; 
for the food that is just 11 cai 
is necessary for nour Approved by the United States Food Administration t f a 
ishment in the hot 1 table F 
months as in the cold Wi 
weather. Nearly all the preparation for the Editor’s Foreword.—Write Mrs. Gunn Soak the gelatine in the cold water; add 
day's meals can be made in the early morn for any of these recipes: Jellied Chicken the boiling water to dissolve it Add the 
ing hours when the sun is not so hot; in the Soup, Oatmeal Rolls, Rice Biscuits, Raisin sugar and the fruit juices and let mixture 
hottest weather the fire need not be lighted pong Nip ne ae stand until it is like thick cream rhen beat 
it night or in the middle of the day Mrs. Guna will gladly help you in any the whites of the eggs and add to the jelly 
Make a special effort to have summer cooking problem. Enclose stamped ad- Line a mold with stale sponge cake or lady 
breakfasts attractive, for in the morning dressed envelope for reply, and address fingers and pour the mixture into the mold 
the appetite is most capricious. Commence in care of McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 Serve with berries on the top and around it 
the day with a refreshing fruit, and have West 37th Street, New York City. The cake may be omitted; any kind of 
some uncooked cereal. The first two courses fruit may be used 
may be combined, serving puffed rice with § - —s— iiniiniasianenesias 
raspberries, or corn flakes with sliced | SPANISH CREA) 
peaches, etc. Eggs in some form make the DINNERS AND LUNCHEONS 4 table - 
most easily prepared breakfast; serve them ime 
with wheatless bread toast and coftee ™ — ; a — ; 4 tablespo l " 
For the summer day’s luncheon the vege- Cemmesl eel | Cenem Com _—— ; ave whit = 
table or fruit salad is the most important Strawberry Mold , f - 
dish. Serve a cooling beverage such as 
grape juice, lemonade or ginger ale, iced Oatmeal Rolls Filled with Chicken Sala Soak the gelatine in the cold water; dis 
tea, coliee, or cocoa Finish the meal with Iced Tea Bar-le-Duc Prese solve it in the boiling water Make a cus 
a light cake, cookies or wafers. All cakes, Floating Island Raisin Cook tard of the other ingredients, except the 
whites of the eggs, and pour it on the gela 
Stuffed Baked ¢ be tine mixture. Beat the white of the 
{ is ed Meat \ 
( » ite Ice Crea Ca 
Cold Tuna Fish 1 ha'e Cream Dre 
Corn and Oat Bread Potato Uhi ‘ 
Pineapple Bract ( ar Cake 
Ginger Al 
Sliced baa hy aaind " Dre sed Sht Baked Stuffed Cucumber 
Pineapple Bracts Cheese Straw trawberry Ice Crea ‘ ; 
ind fol@them in. Put into a large mold or 
, = Buttered Pea into individual glasses. Serve with whipped 
cookies, and shortcakes are to be made ' Iced ( : cream and garnish with fruit 
without wheat Nut Cook 
The dinner must be more substantial PINEAPPLE BRACTS 
Have a jellied or chilled Soup ser your ae ay Any we — Select a ripe pineapple and cut off the 
dish. Serve meat cold, sliced from the roast Molded Rice pave ot in milk) Mint J top. Cut the hard core out for about two 
which has been cooked in the early morn Asparagus Salad inches. With a sharp knife cut around each 
ing, or the heavier fish and meat salads, a Spanish Crean bract, slanting the knife toward the center 
meat loaf, or some chopped cold meat com so as to make a point. Arrange on a serv 
bined with a vegetable If a hot vegetable Chilled Fruit Cockta ing dish with powdered sugar in the center 
is desired, choose corn, peas or new potatoes Cold Roast Beet Young Green Oni They are eaten like unhulled strawberries 
or any other vegetable that does not require Iced Pe he waters “Datt = . 
long cooking. There is nothing quite as nice j Fruit Sherbet ; BAR-LE-DUC PRESERVES 
for the dinner dessert as a sherbet ice or ice Take large-sized red or white currants 
cream. Make them from the fruit juices rere carefully make a quarter-inch incision in 
left from the canning; freeze them early in Barley Bread ‘ ( os the skin of each with tiny scissors. Through 
the day and repack them carefu ly. Gela Cantaloup the slit remove the seeds with a sharp 
tine mixture and chilled fruits make de needle, preserving the shape of the fruit 
os dessert ' ( ed Watermelon Take the weight of the currants in honey; 
rhe menus given here are suggestions for Cold Cotchen heat this; add the currants. Let simmer for 
luncheons and dinners that require little or B ~ . , 2 . (slam two minutes. and seal as for jelly 
no fire at the meal time ‘ nie yor poy en . 
| BARLEY SHORTCAKE 
RECIPES Cold Boiled Sal a f tea ful salt 
( ! vB Pota , 
AIRPLANE TOMATOES Se iia MME ok Teen Nie " x 
Select uniform small tomatoes, skin and | Grape Juice ‘ 
chill. Take out the inside carefully and cut | Sift dry ingredients. Cut in fat. Beat 
two slits on one side of the tomato and “—————— — egg well, add to first mixture Add milk; 
then two slits directly op if necessary, add to 
posite; insert thin slices of nsieeeiiniiien tur Gnd 2 ae amount given so as to 
cucumber in the slits. The make a soft dough. Roll 
tomatoes should be filled on a floured board, and 
with well-seasoned chopped — ee use with berries or other 
meat or flaked fish; several fruit like other shortcakes 


kinds of left-over meats may 


Jellied Chicken Soup 


be used. Cold chicken was used for those in 


liustration 


BAKED STI 

Peel small cucumbers; cut a 
the top and scoop out the inside. Fill with 
chopped meat or fish mixed with cooked 
rice and well. Sprinkle the top 
with buttered crumbs of stale bread. Bake 
til the and the crumbs 
brown. Be baking-dish 
re putting the cucumber on to bake 
Serve with a drawn-butter sauce flavored 
with lemon or tartare sauce. This makes 
and attractive luncheon dish 


FFED Ctl 


CU MBERS 


slice from 


é“ asoned 
in cucumber is soft 


sure to grease the 





an inexpensive 










Salad (right) 


Spanish Cream 
(left) 





Airplane Tomatoes 


SPICED BARLEY CAKE 
at ton Sill of 
ful sugar 6 tea mfuls baking 
1 ful syrup owder 
. eggs i Sait 
f ilk t 
1 vonful vanilla tea 
s barley flour 1 tea " 
le f a 
Cream the fat; add the sugar and egg 
yolks. Add the syrup. Alternate the liquid 


and the dry ingredients sifted together. Add 
the flavor and fold in the beaten whites 
Bake for one hour in a moderate oven. In- 
crease the heat after the first 20 minutes 
This recipe was prepared in the Food 





Beat two eggs until light 


Add one cup 
ful sweet milk, one pint grated corn, add 
salt and pepper. Grease well six custard 
cups. Fill them half full of the mixture 


and place in a large cooking utensil which 


has been filled with hot water. Add one 
tablespoonful grated cheese to each cup 
Bake in a moderate oven until firm. These 


puffs are much improved if served with to 
mato sauce 
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KEROSENE WATER HEATERS /- 














NEW PERFECT ON 





\ Ol1L COOK STOVES 









gas stove comfort and cleanliness. 


Your kitchen will be comfortable for cooking in 
scorching weather—and the New Perfection 
Kerosene Water Heater will give you plenty of 
steaming hot water for kitchen, laundry and bath. 





The Long Blue Chimney Burner used on both 
the New Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Water 
Heater is the cleanest and fastest-cooking oil 
It lights and heats instantly— 
Every drop of oil is turned into clean, 


burner made. 
like gas. 
intense heat without odor or 
\. soot. The flame at high, me- 
dium or low point, 
stays just where you set it. 





always 








7323 Platt Avenue 


Made in Cana 


Are You Exempt From Kitchen Drudgery? 


ATRIOTIC housewives who are taking their place in the 
relief work are finding it necessary to shorten their kitchen hours. 
Perfection Oil Cook Stove and Kerosene Water Heater will lighten your kitchen 


duties—exempt you from coal and wood stove drudgery. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


















“front line’ of war- 


The New 


In addition they give you 


All the burners are made of brass, insuring long 
service. The chimneys are just the riyvht length. 
They are no longer nor shorter than they should 
be—scientifically they are correct. 

New Perfection Ovens bake to aturn because of 
correct heat circulation. Fit any stove. Have 
glass doors through which the baking 1s easily 
watched. Three point door lock on two burner 


sizes prevents waste of heat. 

Buy vour New Perfection Oi! Cook Stove, Oven 
and Water Heater at any good hardware or 
housefurnishing store, or write us for New Per- 
fection booklet. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











SAVE THE NATIONS COAL 









For Every 


Milk Use 




















ferred by thousands of house- 
wives because they know it is real 
milk —just pure cows’ milk and 
nothing else. It is evaporated to 
the consistency of cream and steril- 
ized to keep it pure and wholesome. 


It is convenient, safe and economi- 
cal. There is no waste in Carna- 
tion—it “stays sweet” several days 
after opening. Try it. Order several 
cans from your grocer and try it in 
cooking. Write us for our book of 
practical recipes. Carnation Milk 
Products Co., 853 Stuart Blidg., 
Seattle, U. S. A. 


_ warnation 
Milk 


Here is YOUR Chance to Help 


I 


14 


Nearly 500 McCall readers have already joined 
McCall’s War Savings Stamp Club, and each member 
has received from one to sixty War Savings Stamps 


From ( 














by getting their friends to subscribe for McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE. 

WHY 

You Should Join 

. h- UNITED ST 


Many will earn a Baby Bond. 


HOW 


You Can Join 


M« ALL’S will give you one 25-cent War 
A Savings Stamp for every yearly sub 
script 


than 


ATES is fightin 
er waged for the 


other ur own) you get for 


eatest cause in the world \lready it . ton | yo pd 
. called over a men to at MeCALI MAGAZINE at 75c, or two years 
: ‘ . a 
at $1.25 ac tio sS y > 
M or ye ie sealinaealiieal at $1.2 In addi 1, McCALL’S will give 
: you an extra 25-cent stamp as soon as you have 
Lit y Loar N it 1 ca . * a 
ent four subs« riptions (a total of five 25-cent 
the ind vo 
: : 7 War Savings Stamps for every four subscrip 
, f } ) , 
* america adie . tions), and when you have secured a total of 
xe a » + | ’ 
i amp Ca \ \ hely twelve subscriptions and thus have earned 
pect your try to win the war fifteen 25-cent stamps, McCALL’S will ex 
) t ea i " War Sa change the fifteen stamps for a $5.00 War 
Stamy Savings Certificate 


Join McCall’s War Savings Club NOW 


first order 


oon as vou sen ) 
ll tell vou st what to do—so don’t 
MAGAZINI bother Ww ul e details, but get your 
hrst subscriptions rigt away, and send 


tave for eact » 
McCALL’S WAR SAVINGS CLUB . reach yearly 
Oscript 


W. 
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Salads for 


Maude 





By 


LL the in 
gredients tor 
a salad should 


be very cold 
Lettuce and other 
greens may be kept 
crisp by wrapping 
them in a _ cheese- 
cloth or a _ clean 
towel and putting 
them on the ice. If 
your greens have 
become wilted, you 
can freshen them by Pp 
putting them in a 
covered tin pail and setting the pail near 
the ice. 

The luncheon salad may be served as 
the main course or it may be used as one 
of the two principal dishes of the meal 
The function of the dinner salad, on the 
other hand, is to give variety to the meal 
and furnish some of the raw food which 
is necessary to the body; so it should be 
lighter than luncheon salad. At dinner 
the salad may be planned in place of one 
of the vegetables to simplify the service 

The manner of - 
serving salag will 
depend on the serv 
ant help and the 
individual taste of 
the housekeeper 
The salad may be 
arranged in a bowl 
or on a chop plate 
and passed by the 
waitress; it should 
be arranged so that 
each guest can help 
himself easily. The 





salad may be set 
before the hostess 
and served by her 


or it may be served 


gredients of a salad, try to get color com 
binations that are pleasing. Salad should 
stand up well and look fresh and crisp 


A RED AND GREEN SALAD 
Peel and cut cucumbers in halves 
crosswise, then lengthwise. Wash and 


slice radishes thin. Cut slits 44-inch deep 
in each section of cucumber and slip the 


radish slices into 
these slits. Serve two 
sections on lettuce 


with French or any 
other salad dressing 


\LL-GREEN SALA 
Remove the 
( eeds from a medi 
um sized greet 
per and cut pepper 
in rings. Arrange a 
| bouquet with first 


pep 


one or two romaine 
leaves, on top of 
these a lettuce leaf, 


and if obtainable, a 
|} couple of chicory 
leaves, then water- 
cress or parsley 
Carefully slip these 


and served beside this salad 


A NEW FRUIT COMBINATION 
| Cut cantaloup in eighths or smaller 
Wash some deep red cherries and some 
light red and yellow cherries, leaving the 
stems on. Arrange three or four slices of 
cantaloup on lettuce leaves and strew 
cherries over them A large red plum or 
fresh apricot may be added Serve with 
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All Green Salad 


yraphs by Hal Elisw 
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All Times 


W. Smith 


ed by the United States Food Administration 


French dressing or 
orange juice or 
mixed fruit juices 
seasoned with salt 
and paprika. 


GREEN PEPPER AND 
CHEESE SALAD 
Wash a green 

pepper and remove 

seeds from stem end 
Stuff the pepper 
with cream cheese 
rth Coates or cheese 

Set on ice to cool; 
then cut in quarters, lengthwise. Arrange 
two sections on lettuce and serve with 

French dressing or any other salad dressing 








cottage 


CELERY, APPLES, AND PEANUT BUTTER 


DRESSING 

Cut celery in inch pieces; cut red ap 
ples in eighths, lengthwise. Mix 2 table 
spoonfuls of peanut butter with 2 table 
spoonfuls of lemon juice or vinegar; if 
not thin enough, add a little water or 
Mix with the apple and celery 
ind serve on crisp 
lettuce leaves 


, 
olive oil 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
SALAD 

Moisten cottage 
cheese with milk, 
cream or any salad 
dressing. Add 
chopped onion and 
crisp cucumber cut 
in small cubes 
Serve a tablespoon- 


ful of this mixture 
in a nest of lettuce 
leaves or shape it 


into balls and roll in 
chopped parsley or 


in individual por- hard-cooked egg 
tions direct from yolk which has been 
| the kitchen. Salad mashed through a 
plates should be strainer. Serve with 
| large enough so that any salad dressing 
the leaves do not 
extend bevond th A WHITE FRUIT 
1} edge If there is a — SALAD 
|} design on the plat New Fruit Combination (above) Cut fresh pine 
iil be careful that tl : . apple in uniform 
~ colors in the salad Red and Green Salad (below) pieces. Cut white or 
9) do not clash with green grapes in 
il those in the design. In choosing the in halves and remove seeds. Blanch almonds 
i| Cut celery 


and cut in halves, lengthwise 
and pears in uniform pieces. Mix with a 
little French dressing and serve with may- 
onnaise or cooked dressing. This salad is 
especially appropriate for wedding suppers 


WATERMELON SALAD 


watermelon in inch cubes or in 
Arrange on lettuce and serve 
with French dress- 
ing. Mint leaves 
may be used as a 
garnish 


Cut 


small balls 


TOMATO, 
PEPPER 
Wash and remove 


CUCU MBER, 
CHEESE 


seeds from a green 
pepper. Pack the 
pepper solid with 


cottage cheese and 
set on the ice to 
cool. Peel and slice 
tomato in quarter- 
inch slices. Spread 
each slice of tomato 
with mayonnaise or 
cooked dressing 
Cut a slice of cu- 
cumber about one- 





into the pepper eighth inch thick; 
| rings. Serve with — a cut this slice in 
French dressing or Green Pepper and Cheese (above) quarters and put it 
any of the salad Wat ten Salad (hclow) on top of the dress 
dressings. A couple Memes Cee oe ing. Cut a slice of 
of radishes may be the stuffed pepper 
cut down on the sides like an open flower ind arrange on top of the cucumber. 


Serve with two leaves of crisp lettuce 


A NEW POTATO SALAD 

Spread thick slices of tomato with 
mayonnaise or cooked dressing into which 
has been put chopped green pepper 
watercress, onion or cucumber. Arrangé 
tomatoes on lettuce and spread thickly 
with this mixture 


[Continued on page 3097 
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Conducted by 


Sticinc Earp Cookep Eccs will be easy 
and successful if you will heat your knife 
in very hot water before using it. Do not 
wipe the water from the knife—M. T., 
Carbondale, Pennsylvania. 


Anotuer Way To Save Far is to use 
cracklings or scraps of fatty tissue left after 
trying out lard, suet and other animal fats 
After pouring off the clear fat, cool the 
cracklings, run them through a food chop- 
per, and salt slightly. Pack in cups or jars 
and you can keep for months. They make 
excellent shortenings for hot bread made of 
cornmeal and dark flour, also for ginger- 
bread, suet pudding and fruit cake—R. F 
D., Redding, Connecticut 


Heap Letruce that is ready to blanch 
may be successfully treated by gathering 
the outside leaves together and fastening 
them with a spring clothes-pin. This is 
especially good for tall cos or romaine let 
tuce—Mrs. A. W. H., Indianapolis, In 
diana 


To Peet Satstry Eastry without dis 
solving the juice, clean thoroughly, parboil, 
and plunge into 
cold water The 





Our Housekeeping Exchange 








Helen Hopkins 


To Wasu tHe Breap Mixer EAastry 
pour a little boiling water into it and put 
the cover on tight. In a few minutes the 
steam will soften the little particles of 
dough that adhere to its sides and it can be 
washed with very little effort —Mrs. A. L, 
Limestone, New York 


Tue Ricur SHoE ror tHe Ricut Foot 
is always hard for children to determine 
I taught my little girl which was her right 
hand and foot; then I put a black cross 
inside her right shoe and our troubles in 
that respect were over.—Mrs. M. S., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 


Save Bivuinc aNpb Time by inserting 
a small quill through the cork of your 
bluing bottle. —F. W., Hines, Wisconsin 


To Reneat Murrins or Biscuits, put 
them in the top of a double boiler and 
steam for a few minutes. This prevents 
the crust from becoming hard-——M. E. S$ 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


A Smatt Woopven Hano te, like thos 








skin will then slip 
off readily Save I 
the first water for 
second cooking, as 
the flavor is thus 
conserved 4. G 
M Redmund, 
Oregon not original 
Goop CHICKEN 
Freep can be made 
by saving grass 
clippings, putting 
them in the sun 
to dry, and then 
storing them in 
paper sacks In _ 








will pay one dollar for each 
available contribution. Ideas 
with the sender 
cannot be accepted. Unaccepted 
manuscripts will be returned 
if an addressed stamped en 
velope is enclosed 
Address Housekeeping Ex- 
change, McCall’s Magazine, 
236-250 W. 37th St., New York 


used for carrying parcels, makes a con 

venient twine 

holder Fasten it 

} to the wall with 

Editor’s Note—We want two nails che 
your best suggestions for sav- heads of which al 
ing time, money, and strength low the wires at 
in housework of all kinds. We — mM — . =m 
iMndait oO Sip on 


and off easily 
Mrs. G. W., Con 
cord, New Hamp 
shire 





| A BLuN! 
Sewin MAcHIN! 
NEEDLE may be 
sharpened 


stitching througl 


‘TI 


by 














cold weather, il 

you pour hot 

water over them, your chickens will have 
an enjoyable meal.—Mrs. F. M. S., Alex- 
andria, South Dakota 


WHen WASHING GLASSWARE never put 
it in the water bottom first. Slipping it in 
edgewise will prevent the most delicate 
piece trom cracking E. L., Boston, Mas 
sachusetts. 


Cut MarsHMALLows for salads or par 
faits with the scissors. Dip the blades of 
the scissors into cold water and the marsh 
mallows will not stick —Mrs. J. F., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio 


Salads for 


[| C ontinw 


A QUICK MAYONNAISE 


1 whole egg 4 teaspoonful paprika 
1 t blespoor lt to cupfuis ol 
ineg ttor eed 0 
easp tard wr corn 
(easy J ait 
Beat egg with seasonings and vinegar 


just enough to mix. Add one cupful of oil, 
a third of a cupful at a time, and beat each 
third in well before adding more oil. If 
preferred thicker, more oil may be added. 


RUSSIAN SALAD DRESSIN( 
Gradually beat into the mayonnaise 
dressing one-half cupful chili sauce 


KED SALAD DRESSING WITHOUT OII 


Mix the dry ingredients, then stir them 
into the butter-substitute, which is melting 





—————} a piece of sand 
paper for short 
distance This 


helps until you can get a new needle—Mr 
G. W., Concord, New Hampshire 


BrokeN Umepretira Rips are often 
caused by rust. Occasionally apply a drop 
of machine oil to each poimt of the un 
brella frame and raise and lower the 
umbrella several times This treatment 
will double the lifetime of the frame 
Mrs. C. QO. G., Portland, Oregon 


Wen CLeaninc Fisn, I find that | 
can cut off the fins and tail much more 
easily if I use a pair of scissors —Mrs. F. B 
Burlington, New Jersey 


All Times 


rom 


in the double boiler Stir in the volk of 
egg and milk and cook over water, stirring 
constantly until thickened. Stir in the 
vinegar very gradually. Remove from fire 
and cool 


FRENCH DRESSING 
teaspoonful paprika 1 tablespoonful vinegar 
aspoontul salt 4 table 


Mix all ingredients and just before ser 
ing beat well with a fork so that the oil 
and vinegar are well blended. A teaspoon 
ful Worcestershire sauce will improve 
French Dressing for a vegetable salad. If 
preferred more sour, the dressing may be 
made in proportions of seasoning and vin« 
gar above, but 3 tablespoonfuls oil 


SOUR CREAM DRESSIN 


The Milk Dish 
Without War-Time Bread 


War-time bread and crackers spoil, the milk dish, 
as you know. 


Use Puffed Rice or Corn Pufts—thin, crisp, 
toasted bubbles of steam-exploded grain. 


They are four times as porous as even peace-time 
bread. And they taste like nut confections. 


Why We Puff Them 


Don’t think of Putted Grains as mere fascinating 
tidbits. They are grains in which every food cell has 
been steam-exploded, for easy and compiete digestion. 


They get an hour of fearful heat, then they are 
shot from guns. So they are not half-cooked grain 


foods. Every atom feeds. 


They are all-hour foods in summer. Mix them 
with your morning berries. Serve with cream and 
sugar—float in every bowl of milk. Use like nut- 
Let children eat like peanuts 
when at play. 


Ineats on ice cream 
doused with butter 





Puffed | 


Wheat 


Puffed 
Rice 


Corn 
Puffs 
All Bubbled Grains 
Each 15c—Except in Far West | 


ell 








Crisp, toasted, flaky bubbles 
to float in milk. 





eee 


Pufted (;rains are the preniier summer food JO) 
Let children revel in them. 


three kinds on hand. 
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Ruth Stonehouse— 

] consider D dD. D 
Soap and Lotion just what 
my skin requires after a hard 
day's work out-of-doors—after 
using it my skim feels so soft 
and velvety. 





a. 


BF re. 
ole, 


eek tee EFS 


Louise Lowelv—Il use D. D. D. Lotion 


my J’ 1ends. 

















D. D. D. Laboratory Soap 


For sensitive skins, D. D. D. 
Soap is remarkably effec- 
tive. It is a refreshing toilet 
soap of delicate texture. It 
allavs irritation while purify 
ing the skin. 
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Clara Wilhams— 


My face feels so 
smooth after using 


‘D. D. Dy Soap. 







Rashes 


OW many times have you looked 
into the mirror and wished you 
had an unblemished skin like other 


women. Send for a liberal sample of 
D.D.D. and get instant relief from your skin 
trouble. You will sigh with relief at the first 
magic touch of D. D. D.—a soothing wash of oil. 


J Dal Doll De 


“Ine Standard Shin Wash 











The logical remedy for skin affection is D.D.D. 
It is a soothing compound of oil of wintergreen, 
glycerine and other ingredients. Skin specialists 
know that this prescription is uniquely success- 
ful in the care of both skin and scalp. 


Send for Large Sample 


Mail the coupon for liberal trial bottle. This wonderful 
skin wash sinks into the pores, kills the germs and 
throws them out. The inflamed tissue, rid of the par- 
asites—the pores left open to receive nature’s healing 
aid, are soothed by D. D. D. Eczema, psoriasis, salt 
rheum, summer rashes, prickly heat, localized skin af- 
flictions, such as bites of insects, felons and blackheads- 

all yield to D. D. D. Try it yourself,and you will know 


why hundreds of grateful people have found D.D.D. Fa 


a great aid in the relief of skin trouble. Be sure f 


to send the coupon today—at once—for a P 
trial bottle and watch the splendid results. P 4 


D.D.D.Laboratories bepec2oe “cnieass” 








Skin Blemishes 


Embarrass and Dis figure 
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Mary Anderson— 
You have no 
idea how 
much better 
my skin 
looks! 





chi | 
ely, 

prEPARED BY 
Dp >°eD 
LABORATORIES | 

cHicAGo, US” 


t 





















D. D. D. Laboratories 
3845 Ravenswood Ave. 
- Dept. C-206 Chicago, Ill. 


4 Gentlemen. Please send me 

a trial bottle of D. D. D. Pre- 
scription, I enclose 10c. to cover 
postage and packing. 
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Waist 8464 Skirt 8447 Waist 8471 Skirt 8439 Blouse 8459 Jacket and Skirt 64 
Sizes 34-46 Sizes 22-34 Sizes 34-44 Sizes 22-32 Size 2-43 4.44 


MODES THAT FORECAST 
FALL FASHIONS 


Now we get the first whispers of the fall styles from jersey, and all of the edges are bound with braid. The sleeve the peg-top effect 
; 


AAUGUS! is the harvest month in the field of fashion. design has interesting features. The material chosen was silk her. In the ba 


the big openings, here and abroad are of Georgette crépe and are in themselves very interesting atin is laid in pleat 
Skirts are getting longer. Some have tunics of They hang straight from the shoulder, but the lower edg: crépe de Chine are 

varying lengths, some have hip drapery, and some are very’ is a seam ,and the opening for the hand is left about six 

plain with deep hems and tucks, perhaps to relieve the inches above it and is bound with the braid. The back of BLo 

severity. The neck outline, too, is a matter for considera- the waist comes forward over the shoulders and is buttoned 

tion. Collarless blouses are very smart, and there are many to the front. The skirt, measuring only one and a half looking cost 

different types of collars, if the collarless neck is not becom- yards at the lower edge, has novel draped pockets, braided witl 

ing. Belts, too, may be wide or narrow, and the waistline and buttoned pocket 

can be high or low or natural! through ashe 
Walst 8471 Sizes, 34-44. Sxrrt 8439. Sizes, 22-32 (20 cent drawn up at t 
each).—The dress illustrated in the middle is extremely collarless 

Waist 8464. Sizes 34-46. Skirt 8447. Sizes 22-34 (20 cents smart. It has a very large collar which crosses in the front jacket. Thi 

each).—lIllustrating the smartness of simplicity, the first surplice-fashion, one side slipping through a slash in tl and measur 








Cuffs and Vests 


Collars 
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That Add Variety 


SLEEVES ARE LONG AND TIGHT 
AND SKIRTS FOLLOW SUIT 








The fashionable silhouette this season takes 
long straight lines, but this does not mean that 
they are unbroken at times by hip drapery or 
tunics. One of the most attractive features of the 
mode is the combination of two materials; this is 
really help in the conservation of all woolen ma 
terials as well as making the dress more interest 
ing. Sometimes there is no trimming on a cos- 
tume, the charm of the design lying in its well-cut 
lines and perhaps the combining of two materials 


No. 8281, Lapres’ Eton Suit; with or without 
vest ; two-piece skirt, with or without side tunics 
high waistline, 38-inch length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 
34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 358 
yards of 36-inch satin for the suit, and 34 yard 
of 36-inch white for the collar and vest. Width, 
lower edge, 174 yards. 


No. 8137, Lapies’ Dress; sleeves attached to waist 
or lining, one-piece gathered skirt attached to lin 
ing; instep length. Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 4'4 yards of 36 
inch material for the dress, and 2 yard of 40-inch 
contrasting for the collar and cuffs. The width 
around the lower edge is 17@ yards 


No. 8057, Lapres’ Dress; sleeves attached to 
guimpe, side sections in two styles; instep length 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 to 42 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 
requires 33@ yards of 54-inch broadcloth for the 
dress, and 3g yard of 36-inch contrasting. Width 
lower edge, 234 yards. Transfer Design No. 912 
on dress, and 911 for bag (15 cents each 


No. 8449, Lapres’ Dress; three-piece tunic, elbow 
sleeves with under sleeve attached to foundation; 
one-piece underskirt with foundation section, 
straight lower edge attached to underwaist, 40 
inch length. Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 
cents).—Size 36 requires 234 yards of 40-inch for 
the front, back, sleeve straps, belt and tunic, 2 
yards of 36-inch and 7g yard of 40-inch for the 
collar and cuffs. Width, lower edge, 1’. yards 


Descriptions for page 43 


CostuME Nos. 8127-8181 The medium size re 
quires $46 yards of 42-inch, 1 yard of 36-inch for 
the belt and band on the side sections, and yard 
of 30-inch contrasting for the collar and vest 
No. 8127, Lapres’ Watst witn Guimpe. Pattern 
in 6 sizes, 32 to 44 bust (20 cents Size 36 1 
quires 2% yards of 42-inch, 5¢ yard of 36-inch 
for belt, and ' yard of 36-inch contrasting for the 
collar and vest 
No. 8181, Lapres’ Two-Piece Sxirt, pleated sid 
section, straight lower edge, high waistline, 39-inch 
length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 cents 
Size 26 requires 444 yards of 40-inch for the 
skirt, and 1 yard of 36-inch for the band on 
the side section. The width around the lower 


2 


edge Is 2°83 yards 


CostuME Nos. 8462-8153.—The medium size re 
quires 44g yards of 36-inch, and 3¢ yard of 3 
inch contrasting satin for the collar 
No. 8462, Lapres’ Waist; two styles of sleev: 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents Size 
36 requires 15g yards of 36-inch satin for the 
waist, and 3g yard of 36-inch contrasting for col 
lar Note the sleeve with its odd cuff and the 
pointed vest effect of the front of the waist, quits 
interesting style features. 
Dress 8449 No. 8153, Lapies’ Two- or THree-Prece Sxirr; 
$-4 pleated or gathered, high waistline, 39-inch length 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 22 to 32 waist (20 cents Size 
26 requires, two-piece, 2'> yards of 38-inch satin 
The width around the lower edge is 17g yards 
The pleats at the waistline give the “peg-top” 
effect which is so smart for the coming season 





No. 8171, Lapres’ Semi-Fittep Dress; four-piece 
skirt, 39-inch length. Pattern in 8 sizes, 34 to 48 
bust (20 cents Size 36 requires 35¢ yards of 306 
inch for the dress, and 7¢ yard of 40-inch. Width 
lower edge, 24 yards. The collar, cuffs, vest and 
belt are very attractive when developed in a 


ranafer bright plaid material as illustrated. 
lesigen No 
and No. 911 No. 8463-M, Lapvtes’ Dress; 40-inch length. Pat 
me tern in 8 sizes, 34 to 48 bust (20 cents Siz ) 
requires 334 yards of 40-inch for dress, and 3¢ yard 
of 36-inch contrasting. Width, lower edge, 2 yards 


This model is especially good for large figures 


No. 8239, Lapres’ Semi-Fitrep Dress, instep 


length Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents 
Size 36 requires 3'% yards of 40-inch figure 
ind yard of 40-inch for collar. Width, lower 


edge, 17g yards 


CostuME Nos. 8207-8067.—The medium size requires 514 yards of 


inch striped material for the costume, and 4% yard of 36-inch white for 
the collar 

No. 8207, Lapres’ Watst; two styles of sleeve. Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 
44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 requires 134 yards of 36-inch striped, ar 


yard of 36-inch white for the collar. The panel front is one of th 
most popular of the season’s modes. 
No. 8067, Lapres’ Four-Prece Sxrirt, high waistline, 39-inch length 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires 3 
yards of 36-inch striped material for the skirt. The width around the 
lower edge is 25¢ yards. 


No. 8129, Lapres’ BustLte Dress; two-piece skirt, instep length, at- 
tached to underbody. Pattern in 4 sizes, 34 to 40 bust (20 cents). — 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 50-inch broadcloth, and 34 yard of 
inch white satin for the collar. Width, 17g yards 











THE WOMAN 
Dress 8171 
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Dress 8463 M 


THAT SEEM TO EMPHASIZE 


STRAIGHT 
Waist 6462 

Sizes 34-46 

Skirt 8153 


Skirt 8067 
Sizes 22-34 
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Waist 8207 


Sizes 34-44 














see 


ot models 


on this page, 
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Skirt 8181 
page 42 


For other views anc 
descriptions 
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Dress 8221 


+-4¢ 


Dress; collarless, closing on 
shoulder; or with inset vest, front closing; two 
styles of sleeve; instep length. Pattern in 6 sizes, 
34 to 44 bust (20 cents Size 36 requires 2 
yards of 54-inch material. This dress has the com- 
fort of no fastenings except on the shoulder, and is 
held in at the waistline by a belt. The width 
around the lower edge Is 144 yards. 


No. 84605, Lapres’ 


No. 8235, Lapies’ Waist; closing back or front 
Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents).—Size 
40 requires 144 yards of 40-inch material. Trans- 
fer Design No. 890 is used for the bead design. 
One of the new collarless blouses 


No. 8445, Lapres’ Two-Piece Sxirt; pleated or 
gathered; straight lower edge; high waistline; 40- 


inch length. Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 waist (20 
cents Size 26 requires 2'> yards of 45-inch ma- 
terial. This model has the novel little vestee belt 


which is so very popular. The width around the 
yards 


; 


lower edge is 13 


No 8450, La- 
pigs’ AND MISSES 
PEASAN 1 
BLouvse; back 
closing, or to be 
slipped on over 
the head. Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes, 
32 to 42 bust (20 
cents Size 36 
requires 17% 
yards of 40-inch 
material Sim- 
plicity is the 
keynote of this 
blouse. It is 
gathered up on 
three rows of 
cords at the 
wrist and neck 
Splendid to 
wear with sport 
coats yards of band 7% 


— 
a a 


gesting the Oriental 
chenille, wool or silk floss 


Have 





No. 830, BANDING DesicGn.—Unusually stunning in effect, sug- 
embroideries. For 
Can be cut apart for motifs. 3 


inches wide. Yellow or blue. Price, 15 cents. 


No Collars 











' } 
' 
4 i 
~~ Waist 8133 Skirt 6461 


\* at Sizes 34-44 Sizes 22-34 


No. 8133, Lapres’ Waist; with or without vest 
Pattern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents) .—Size 
36 requires 114 yards of 36-inch striped material, 
and % yard of 36-inch plain. This is an ideal 
blouse for warm days, especially if developed in 
some bright striped stuff, which is so cool-looking 
When made without the vest it is especially good 
for sports wear 


No. 8461, Lapres’ Four-Gorep Sxrirt; high waist- 
line; 40-inch length. Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 to 34 
waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires 2'2 yards of 
40-inch. This model has extensions on the side 


* gores overlapping the panels back and front. The 


novelty belt is an attractive feature of this skirt. 
The width around the lower edge is 2'4 yards 


No. 8221, Lapres’ Sem1-Fittep Dress; two styles 
of front; three-piece skirt, instep length. Pattern 
in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 cents Size 36 re- 
quires 234 yards of 54-inch. The width lower edge 
is 2 yards. Transfer Design No. 889 (15 cents). 

No 8453, La 
DIES COSSACK 
WaIsT; two 
styles of front; 
to be slipped on 
over the head or 
opening on the 


shoulder. Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes, 
34 to 44 bust 
(20 cents). —Size 


36 requires 2'% 
yards of 40-inch 
material. This 
new design is 
very effective 
wW hen developed 
in satin or Geor 
gette crépe and 
braided. The 
Transfer Design 
is No. 888 15 
cents 


darning-stitch with 
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Some August 

















Waist 8473 Skint 8451 
Sizes 34-44 Sizes 22-34 


84609 


No. 8473, Lapres’ Waist; collarless, opening cen- 
ter-front or on shoulder; two styles of back. Pat- 
tern in 6 sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents).—Size 36 
requires, opening on shoulder, 14 yards of 40-inch 
Georgette crépe, and 7 yard of pleating. The 
sleeve is gathered and attached to the seam of the 
cuff, with the loop extending 


No. 8451, Lapies’ Turee-Prece Sxirt; high 
waistline; 40-inch length. Pattern in 7 sizes, 22 
to 34 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires 254 yards 
of 36-inch striped sports satin. The width around 
the lower edge is 134 yards. 


No. 8469, Lapres’ Maternity Dress; no outlet 
required ; adjusted to figure by belt; with or with- 
out vest; two styles of sleeve; two-piece skirt at- 
tached to lining; no placket necessary; 40-inch 
length. Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust (20 
cents).—Size 36 requires 274 yards of 36-inch fig- 
ured, 13g yards of 40-inch satin, and 3% yard of 
36-inch for collar. Width, 17¢ yards. 


No. 8187, Lapres’ 
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Waist 8233 Skirt 8457 
Sizes 34-46 Sizes 22-36 


Transfer Design No. 38 


CostuMe Nos. 8233-8457.—The medium size re- 
quires 44% yards of 40-inch satin, and 1 yards 
of 40-inch Georgette crépe. Transfer Design No 
383 (10 cents) 

No. 8233, Lapres’ Waist; pleated or tucked; two 
styles of vest. Pattern in 7 sizes, 34 to 46 bust 
(20 cents).—Size 36 requires 1'~ yards of 40-inch 
Georgette crépe for the waist, and 1 yard of 40- 
inch satin for the vest and collar. The back of the 
waist comes forward over front to hold fulness 
No. 8457, Lapies’ Tunic Sxirt; two-piece skirt, 
straight lower edge; side foundation sections; high 
waistline; 40-inch length. Pattern in 8 sizes, 22 
to 36 waist (20 cents).—Size 26 requires 314 yards 
of 40-inch satin. Width, 154 yards 


No. 8227, Lapies’ One-Piece Dress; opening cen 
ter-front, or with yokes opening on shoulder and 
at underarm seam; instep length. Pattern in 6 
sizes, 34 to 44 bust (20 cents Size 36 requires 2 
yards of 54-inch. Width, lower edge, 17g yards 
Transfer Design No. 863 (15 cents) 


No. 8205, La 





Smock; smock- 
ed or gathered; 
front closing or 
to be slipped on 
over the head; 
two styles of 
back and sleeve 
Pattern in 7 
sizes, 34 to 46 
bust (20 cents). 
—Size 36 re- 
quires 2'~ yards 
of 36-inch poplin 
for the smock. 
Transfer Design 
No. 690 for the 








pies’ Waist. Pat 
tern in 6 sizes, 
34 to 44 bust (20 
cents Size 36 
requires 1 
vards of 36-inch 
figured silk for 
the waist, and 4 
vard of 36-inch 
white satin for 
the under collar 
and cuffs The 
tabs of the over 
collar slip 
through slashes 
in the under col- 
lar, and the cuffs 








smocking (10 ge 
cents). This is an 
excellent design No. 912, TRANSFER DesIGN ror BratpING 


for summer 
sports and gar- 
den work. 


the largest, 9 x 5% inches 





dress trimming in butterfly effect. 
of 12-inch border; 4 transfers each of butterflies in 3 sizes, 
Yellow 


do the same 
A new and smart thing. A particu- 
The pattern includes 3 yards larly smart and 
effective design 
of cgood tasts 


or blue. Price, 15 cents 
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Youthful Modes That Advocate Simplicity 


Mother is the 


Home Doctor 


Almost daily she is confronted with a litt 
hospital work —cut fingers, bruises, burns and 


No. 8432, Misses’ Dress 
(suitable for small 
women) ; two-piece skirt, 
in two lengths. Pattern 
in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years 
(20 cents).—Size 16 re- 
quires 47g yards of 32- 
inch linen for dress, 
longer length, and 34 yard 




















































various preventive measures against children’ 
ills. She must be prepared to take just the 
remedial measure promptly and for 
that reason should always have Absorbine, Jr * 


































at hand A 
amen . = of 36-inch check for the 
ey10) ae) e Ri collar and vestee in one 
A I } ‘ and the cuff facings. The 
THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT f width around the lower 
Pees Sete C84 es oe ore ' — 
lA edge is 2 yards The 
quite a mplete first aid cabinet in itcelf. It 19 ‘ 
cs and hea ores and wounds / vestee and the collar are 
kills germs a : spray or gargle for / cut in one 
ret at It red and inflammat 
rom aches and pa 
Absorbine, Jr is a safe, clean , 2 a ae 
8206 SSES 'N 
Pg oa pe gy y No. 8206, Misses’ Tuni 
busy mother only a few drops are f”, Dress (suitable for small 
required at an application Yu > women); two styles of 
Many competent chemical labora sleeve; three-piece un- 
tories have made exhaustive tests of derskirt in two lengths 
Absorbine, Jr, and have approved iccie ie © atte ; 
it. Detailed reports mailed on request attern in 3 sizes, 16 to 
25 a bottl d d 20 years (20 cents) — 
$1.25 a bottle at druggists or postpai Size 160 requires 27% 
A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent yards of 36-inch plaid, 
a. ee oe eae Se No. 8456, Misses’ Dress 148 yards of 36-inch 
Samps - . 
’ , in two lengths (suitable plain for the front and 
W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F for small women); to be lower section, and 3% 
395 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass slipped on over the head, ~ yard of 36-inch piqué for 
opening on shoulders; ~ the collar, vest and cuffs 
two styles of sleeve; with . : Width, 1 yards. Very 
or without yokes and ’ smart indeed is this sim- 
y ry ! ° straps Pattern in 3 sizes, ple little dress in Red- 
/ 4 é there S 16 to 20 years (20 cents ingote style 
. . Size 16 requires 34% 
, . Phy 
Sreat convenience 1n yards of 36-inch figured 
> a » hed ’ , > ’ 
silk, and 1 yard of 2 No. 8268, Misses’ Dress 
) OVERAI I SS inch plain. Width, lower (suitable for small 
edge, 142 yards. women); two styles of 
for House and Farm sleeve, attached to waist 
Work 8458 M, Misses’ Dress or lining ; one-piece tunic, 
e real economy be sure (suicable for small straight lower edge; one 
buy are made of women); sleeveless piece foundation length- 
M: ‘ *t, blouse, < h ened by straig sec.ion, 
iss Stifel ae . skirt = 1 ns in two Rm ay Patt rm 
ylece s o ; ngins. e 
Indigo Cloth lengths; high waistline in 3 sizes, 16 to 20 years 
ook for this boot trade- Pattern in 4 sizes, 14 to (20 cents).—Size 16 re- 
ry: 20 years (20 cents quires 414 yards of 36- 
T Size 16 requires 1! yards inch linen for the dress. 
ot of 36-inch silk for blouse | The simple bodice is sur- 
» TESTE HO : . nck } Dress 8458™M F : , 
actos: REGISTERED 356% y ards of 36-inch es 14-20 plice, and closes with a 
> Remember b's the CLOTH in jersey for jacket and = wrapped-around belt that 
cover hat skirt, and 1% yards of buttons low on the right 
a. Ba STi § L & SONS 27-inch for kimono col- ly side. 
Indig rs and Printers lar Width, lower edge, 
WHEELING, W, VA. yard ‘ Dress 8456 | 
yards, a Sizes 16-20 ( 





| 260 Charch Street, New York / 
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Deodorant a 
Does not in L_id\ 
25c. and 50c. Harmless skin or clothing Vr \\ 
a Jar " , i\® 
| 
Eversweet Co., 66 Cliff St., New York w 
8206 
You Can Have La 
BE Beautiful \\ 
Eyebrows ad Lashes — \ 
by applying “Lash- Brow-ine"’ night t ' N\\ 
_| ESEp rainy \ \¥\° 
at —~ x ? seem Brow. “uve ” a | ' } u atiit 
_ a are ) a ar r ben : \ Fat mi | } 
Maybe Ti . \~ \ / iH] 
Beware of worthless imitations. } ‘' a | 
a ; Dress 843: T D 8206 D 8268 Vv ee ae 2 
[Ma ybell Laboratories, 4305-53 Grand Boulevard, Chicage 84 14-20 mae a 20 x Store 16-20 8268 
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No. 8446, Misses’ Dress 
(suitable for small women 
two- or three-piece skirt in 
two lengths, attached to un- 
derbody; no placket opening 
required in skirt. Pattern in 
4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 
cents).—Size 16 requires 1 
yards of 54-inch serge, and 25¢ 
yards of 36-inch satin. The 
novelty collar is adjustable 
and can be worn open or 
closed. The width around the 
lower edge is 154 yards 


No. 8470, Misses’ SLEEVELESS 
Smock oR MIDDY wITH 
Guimpe; front closing, or to 
be slipped over the head. Pat- 
tern in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years 
20 cents).—Size 16 requires 
17¢ yards of 40-inch linen, 
and 1% yards 40-inch for 
sleeves and guimpe. The back 
of the middy comes forward 
in yoke effect, holding the ful- 
ness of the front. Transfer 
Design No. 690 (10 cents). 


No. 8238, Misses’ Two- or 
Turee-Piece Sxirt (suitable 
for small women) ; high waist- 
line; shorter length. Pattern 
in 4 sizes, 14 to 20 years (20 
cents).—Size 16 requires 24% 
yards of 40-inch material 
This skirt can be made with 
front closing or clos'ng at the 
side seam. The width around 
the lower edge is 134 yards. 


No. 8452, Misses’ Dress 
(suitable for small women) ; 
elbow sleeves; two-piece skirt, 
in two lengths. Pattern in 3 
sizes, 16 to 20 years (20 cents). 

Size 16 requires 1% yards 
of 36-inch dotted material, 
and 3'@ yards of 36-inch plain. 
The side drapery is very easily 
made by sewing triangular 
pieces to the side seams. The 
width around the lower edge 
is 15@ yards. 
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The Collarless 





around the lower 


» for small women 


» width around the 


This dress is all in one from 
shoulder to hem, 
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Dress 8452 
8470 6238 Sizes 16-2 







and for 
insect bites 
and chafing 


ENTHOLATUM takes 

awey the sti: g and burn 
and gently heals the irritation 
It is antiseptic as well as sooth- 
ing and is therefore excellent 
for cuts, bruises or any break 
in the skin. Keep Mentho- 
latum handy —take it with 
you on vacation trips. 






— 


A HEALING CREAM 
“Mentholatum 
Always made under this signature _& ZEA 4, 


At all druggists’ m tubes, 
25e. Jars, 25e, 50, $1. 


De this: Write today 
for Test Package 
Free. Or send 1 0c x 
Jor epecial T rial Size. \ 









The 
Mentholatum Co 


Dept. C Buffalo.N. Y. 


. War knitters pronounce 


ESKIMO YARN 
100% efficient 


You, too, can knit more, easier and 
faster; saving both money and labor 


with ESKIMO Ys ARN. So lofty and 
ESKIMO 
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emooth it seldom splits of knots 
also makes your we ck do — viee Because u!! 
short staple te combed « wtel wool. endc nly extra long, 


silky, healthy stapte 
Sart erand wears longes 
ter ae pair « 

all can be knitted fr 
ESKIMO YARN We'll maily 


HANDSOME KNITTING BOOK FREE 


for name of dealer whe doesn't yet handle ESKIMO 





Used an ES xIMo YARN it goee 





War Relief Societios g ted special discounts.) 
Nye & Wait— Kilmarnock Corporatios 
** Most for the Money Yarn ”* 


Dept. A, Auburn, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Frooma? 
FACE POWDER. 
Used by Society's leaders for over 30 yeara. 
Does not rub off. All tints at al) toilet 
counters, or miniature box for 4 
cents stamps 


THE FREEMAN PERFUME CO 
Dept. 59 Cincinnati, O 


Cc 
= = ee = —_——_F 


Baby Wont Cry 
in a 
Rock-a-Bye 


ra 
Rock» Bre Swing No.1 $1.6 
Rone be Bre Grice Neo. 2 2 
Rock -« Bye Walker No. 17, 2.50 


Perfection Rock a Niue s 

















No 00 
Baby Nursery Seat No. 16, 2.25 






If your dealer cannot supply you 

we wl ship, pre 4 

owr pt of & 
Perteotion Mtg. Co. 

awe. ttingeel in. St. Louls, Mo 

ory mere hant should heave our 

.) on og of Rockaliye Specialties 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


A brand new hosiery Proposition that beats them al! 
For men. women and children. All styles, colors and 
I fi ipes, including Ube finest line of 
silk hose 


Guaranteed One Year: “urt west '? ponth= 


A pr ospect in every home Often sell 
doren palr to one family. Repeat orders 
make you & steady income. 

Easy Sales—Big Profits 
Work spare timeor full time. Any man 
or woman can sell this wonderful line 
of guaranteed boslery at ics than 
etore prices. 

ik H ‘Try our hoalery 
Suk Free before selling it 
~ Write quick for particulars 
and state size ot beso warn 


Thomas Hosiery Co., 8402 Elk St., Dayton, O. 


AGENTS Sick SALts! Bic Prorrts 
hn every bome for our beautiful Dress Goods, 81 &s Homer 


Underwear and General Dry Goods. Wr 


NATIONAL IMPORTING & MFG. CO_.Dept. HM. 425 anton New York 







order 




















! ze VERS 
Tam rts . ee 


tievally Noriwk Sales guaranteed Se *: 7 aT 
MLOZESAVERS MFG. CO., 253 se Church Street, New York 








DO YOU 
A SEWING 
MACHINE? 


If you plan to buy a sewing machine, by 
] id for full particulars regarding 


all ea 


Cue New Priscitra. Zt will mean money 
) pocket 
The New Priscilla Sewing Machine does 
every kind of plain and fancy sewing; it con 
iins all latest improvements and is guaran 
{tora LIFETIME, yet the cost is $10.00 
to $35.00 LESS than others. Let us send you 
our D tration Book which explains how 
t is pe ble for us to sell the high-grade 
Pr lla Sewing Machine at such a big saving 
lo every woman who needs a s« wing 
t e and asks for our Demonstratio: 
Book duri this month we will send a beau 
1 Aa painted Ne Book absolut FREI 
OF CHARGE, 
Sim you need 
hine 
1 like to 
ulars 
g | New 
| The Fre 
Book wil 
charge. 
obligate 
way what- 
t Addr 


The Priscilla Needlework Co. 
Dept. J, 87 Broad St, Boston, Mass. 


NEED 














Sykes Chafing 
omfort| pes sa 
OWDER Irritations 





quickly disappear under the healing and soothing 
influence of this medicated powder, because it 
contains antiseptic and healing ingredients not 
found in ordinary talcum powders. 
Nurses insist on it after bathing chil- 
dren because it prevents skin soreness. 
Forskin irritations of the sick, bed sores, 
and for chafing of fleshy people one 
box will prove its extraordinary healing 
power. S6c. at leading drug stores or by mail. 
Send Sc. stamp to pay postage on 


THIS TRIAL BOX FREE—> 











THE COMFORT POWDER ©O., Boston, Mass. 


Joy and Health % Baby 
Rest and Relief 4; Mothers 


* 
La-La-By Swing 
A Safe Nest for Baby 
Gives fun, comfort, 
healthful _ exercise, 
Keeps baby away from danger ,dirt, 
wet and draughty floors. Prevents 
illness — recommended by physi- 
cians, Leaves mother free to at- 
tend to her deties. Baby can’t fall 
out, Hangs anywhere—indoors or 
out. Made of heavy Washable duck 
on steel frames, with reinforced 
hangers, folds flat 
? Safely holds 100 ibs. Only $1.50 
Sent postage paid on receipt of 
$1.50 cash or money order. Money 
back if baby doesn't like it. 
Made by 8. COLEMAN-SILV 
Oeaters— 





», Only 


#150 


LAN 























Dept 18 64.W. Lake Street, Chicago 
Write for prices, ete. 











If your baby is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s. 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 
Smith. Kline & French Co, 
472 Arch Street 








Send 10c. for a big 10c. worth of Pins 
and a dainty Pin-Tray as well. 
OAKVILLE CO. 

Waterbury, 

nn. 





DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
‘Iknow because I wae Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. T cy are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot beseen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to takeout. Are “Unseen Com~ 
forts.’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 
ent of how I reco 
LEONARD 
N. Y. City 
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Sleeveless Smock 
Dress 8460 
4-14 


i ze 








Dress 8454 
3 4-14 


Size 


No. 8442, Giri’s Dress; 


underbody Pattern in 5 sizes; 6 to 


15 cents Size 12 requires 25¢ yards of 36- 
inch figured, and 2 yards of 36-inch plain for 
the blouse and belt. The collar and straps are 
cut in one, and the pockets on the straps are 


put on, in turned up effect 

of this little frock are most 
growing girl. Long sleeves may be used if pre 
ferred instead of the short ones illustrated here 


No. 8444, Giri Dress; two 
stvles of sleeve; one-piect 
straight tunic, with one-piect 
straight underskirt or length 
ened by straight section Pat 
tern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years 
15 cents Size 14 requires 
33g yards of 36-inch flowered 
voile, and 34 yard of 36-inch 


This design is par- 
suitable for soft ma- 
terials The scalloped tuni 
hangs free over the narrow 
underskirt 


organdie 
ticularly 


Small 


blouse in two lengths; 
straight skirt, pleated or gathered attached to 
14 years 


The straight lines 
becoming to the 





No 


opening 


the dress 


tiste, picot edged, finish the collar and cuffs. 


8408 








Girl 


Dress 8442 
Sizes 6-14 


8438, Grrt’s 
shoulder and at 
sleeves and one-piece skirt attached to lining. 
Pattern in 6 sizes; 
Size 8 requires 244 yards of 40-inch batiste for 
Empire styles are always great fa- 
vorites with the younger set, and this is par- 
ticularly dainty and attractive. 
teresting tunic, laced up on the side. 
edges the tunic; 


on 





8442 
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Up 


No. 8460, Girt’s SLEEVELEss Smock 
ork Muippy Dress witn SxHrIeLp; 
straight pleated skirt and sleeves at 
tached to underbody. Pattern in 6 
sizes, 4 to 14 years (15 cents).—Size 
8 requires 14¢ yards of 36-inch plaid 
gingham for the skirt and sleeves, 
and 134 yards of 36-inch plain cham- 
bray for the blouse and cuff facing. 
Transfer Design No. 690 (10 cents) 
for the smocking. The back of the 
middy comes forward over the front 
to form a yoke 




































Empire Dress 8438 
Sizes 4-14 


Emptre Dress; overdress 
underarm seam; 


4 to 14 years (15 cents).— 


Note the in- 
Filet lace 
and narrow ruffles of the ba- 





8438 8454 


to - Date 


No. 8468, Grri’s Dress; to be slipped 
on over the head, closing on shoul- 
der; or with vest, closing center-front 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years (15 
cents).—Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
32-inch for the dress and sleeves, and 
4% yard of 36-inch for the collar, 
vest, and cuffs. The belt is stitched 
several times with a loose stitch, and 
the collar and cuffs have picot edg- 
ing. This dress, built on narrow 
lines, is in one from shoulder to hem 


No. 8454, Grrt’s Dress. Pattern in 
6 sizes, 4 to 14 years (15 cents).— 
Size 12 requires 27g yards of 36-inch 
material for the dress, and 1% yards 
of 27-inch for the square collar, 
vestee, cuffs and belt. The collar 
and little vestee are cut in one, and 
the buttonholes on the vestee may be 
either bound with the material or 
simulated by using braid. There are 
simulated box-pleats, front and back. 
This little dress is particularly good 
for school, and can be made effect- 
ively in either cotton or wool ma- 
terials. Short sleeves can be used if 
preferred 














Dress 8444 
Sizes 6-14 
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Novel Ideas 


No. 8168, Boy’s Tommy Tucker Svirt; 
knee trousers. Pattern in 3 sizes, 2 to 6 
years (15 cents) —Size 6 requires 7g yard 
of 40-inch material for the blouse, and 1% 
yards of 40-inch contrasting material for 
the trousers and the suspenders. This de- 
sign is very comfortable for the youngster 
at play and is also very easily made at 
home. When contrasting materials are used, 
checked material is very pretty for the 
trousers and plain material for the blouse 
as illustrated. The blouse may be made 
with a large square collar . .4 short sleeves 
if desired, and the straps may be straight 
instead of having the suspender effect. 


No. 8204, Curtp’s Dress; smocked 
or gathered. Pattern in 4 sizes, 1 to 
6 years (15 cents)—Size 6 requires 
2% yards of 45-inch material. This 
little box-pleated dress has a bunch 
of smocking or gathering back and 
front. The sash is run behind the 
pleats through the slashes. When 
the little girl is just starting school 
this is an ideal dress for her to wear 
Developed in a dainty figured ma 
terial and finished with feather-stitch 
ing around the collar, yoke and hem 
this is a most attractive dress for any 
little girl. The transfer design for 
the feather-stitching is No. 448 (10 
cents). 






/ Dress 8440 
Sizes 2-10 





Apron 8450 
Sizes 4-12 
Transfer Design No. 891 


August, 1918 





for 


No. 8472, CuHuitp’s Beptime Rompe 
Droprep Back. Pattern in 4 sizes, 1 to 6 
years (15 cents).—Size 6 requires 2) yards 
of 36-inch material. An original little 
romper or sleeping garment in peg-top effect, 
the drop back buttons up on to the waist 
with buttonholes in the belt, which then 
buttons in the front or at each side. Any 
little child will just delight in going to bed 
if he may have these charming little romp 
ers to put on They are developed in the 
illustration in a very interesting material 
Who couldn't go straight to sleep and have 
happy dreams with dear little bluebirds 
printed on his rompers 
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Sut 81686 Dress 8204 
Sizes 2-6 Sizes 1-6 


Transfer Design No. 418 


No. 8440, Crity’s Dress; straight skirt and 
long sleeves attached to underwaist Pattern 
in 5 sizes, 2 to 10 years (15 cents Size 6 re- 
quires 144 yards of 40-inch material. Loose 
body and cap sleeves in one. The collar is at 
tached to the jacket or underwaist. When one 
material is used as illustrated, it requires 4 
yards of lace edging and 2 yards of ribbon for 
the sash. The jacket is finished with tiny tas 
sels of the same color as the ribbon sash. This 
is a simple and charming design for a party 
frock for the dainty little girl, The same de 
sign may be used and developed in contrasting 
colors, such as check material for the dress and 
a plain material for the jacket 


No. 8450, Grrit’s One-Piece Apron. Pattern 
in 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years (10 cents Size 8 re- 
quires 12 yards of 36-inch material. Very at- 
tractive little apron for play. It is practical 
and easily made at home. This charming de- 
sign is developed in linen of a solid color, and 
the little nursery figures are in bright attractive 
colors that the children all like. The large 
patch pockets are sufficiently roomy to hold 
some toys and playthings. On hot August days 
this apron proves very practical if one wants to 
keep the kiddies cool, and still have them look 
attractive. The transfer design which is used on 
large view is No. 891 (10 cents) for the em- 
broidery on the pockets, and around the neck 
and bottom. No. 779 (10 cents) on small view. 
Built on the new narrow lines this apron over- 
laps in the back and buttons together, the straps 
over the -shoulders, also button in the back 


i ° L sma 8450 
oe oe ranet 
8472 8440 8168 8204 Besten’ ’ 


the Kiddie 


S 





No. 8434 M, 
to be slipped on over the head 
sizes, 4 to 12 
yards of 36-inch material, and 


quires 2% 


Wardrobe 


Romper 8472 


6 














Dress 86434M 
es 4-1 


Gret's Dress wits SHIELD 
Pattern in § 
years (15 cents Size 8 re 


¥g yard of 36-inch contrasting for the col 


lar and cuffs 
shaped yoke 


front. It may 


This sailor dress has an odd 
attached to panels back and 
be worn with or without the 


belt. It isa very suitable style for school, for 
it is serviceable and still retains a smart look 
which is so desirable in school clothes. The 
model illustrated is developed in linen, but it 


is also very 


serge as a winter school dress 


attractive when developed in 


When serge 


is used, it is quite nice to have flannel for 


the collar and cuffs in a 
contrasting color. The tie 
is the same color as the 
collar and cuffs. A belt of 
the same or of contrasting 
material can be worn, slip 
ping through loops at the 
side seams to hold it in 
place, or a leather belt 
would be equally effective 
The shield can be high or 
low necked, and long 
sleeves may be used if pre 
ferred 








Getting 
Together 


Though the tongues of men 
be different, the heart is es- 
In aworld 
torn with war and economic 


sentially the same. 


strife, what need is greater 
than that of 
gether”? 


“getting to- 


Today women are working as 
never before Eager for political, 
economic and social reform, they 
are mobilizing the forces of good 
Cognizant of her own potentiality, 
woman desi es to use her capaci 
ties intelligently and well, wishe 
to learn of the 
others, and of the gradual leveling 
of national barriers before a grow 


achievements of 


ing universal fellowship. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
with a world-wide newsgathering 
service and an international cir 
culation, presents the important 
activities of women everywhere 
household, 
fashions, and advertising are also 


tducation, the arts, 


valuable assets to its women read 
ers. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c acopy, is on general sale through 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading-rooms 
A monthly trial subscription by mail 
anywhere in the world for 75c; a 
sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U.S.A 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature 


CTheGem of the 















Look for this 
Card - At Your Dealers 


COLUMBIA FASTENER COMPANY CHICAGO Maetew 


Beautify the Complexion 
SURELY, QUICKLY. 
Nadinola Cream 


The Supreme Beauty Requisi 
7 ed / 


Endorsed by 





ands 
NADINOLA banish 
tan, freckles, pimple 





liver-spots, etc., extrem« 

cast Rid pores and 

tissues of impurit 
Leaves the skin clear, soft, healthy 
Directions and uarantee in package 
4y toilet counters ofr mail, two sizes 
$0 cents and $1.00 Address Dept. M 


NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY, Paris, Tenn 


Daniel Green 


Ow 


om 
Felt Slippers 
Wear Them in the House— 
They Save Shoes 


A postcard request brings « charming “ory (Aes 
the children, “The Adventures of Bob and boo. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
Comfy Pootsear jor Everybody 
126 East 13th Street New York City 


Comfy Slippers 








Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath 
Used by refined women who pre ‘fer complexions of true 
naturainess. Have you tried it 








Mercolized Wax [f..."7, 0020" Package, with direc 


eold by all druggists 






































Bootees, legging 
| caps, breakfast sl 
When you buy | 
the label of the fr 
all-wool and stand 


half-a-century's st 
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| HE children are lovable bundles of 

healthy happi: 

| Knitted Sweater Sui t 
For the rest of the al 

Knit Goods are the cozy 


for baby, to scarts, 
awils 


too, Ascher 
ensible garment 
carriage robes |] 
cers, house-jackets, 
mother 
it goods, look for 
lamt It guarantees 


quality of nearly 


i 
tter trade e ry 


All reaof the be 
| 4 r'a fk ; . Wr T 
| Aun w He for the iren 
| *The Chubbies S wltoD iand.”* 


SIMON ASCHER & CO., In 
Dept. C-364 Fifth Avenue 


in their Ascher 














New York 
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RCG US PAT OFF 


Children are perfectly comfortable 
when they wear the Kazoo Suspender 
Waist. It is not only a hose supporter 
and suspender waist but it tends to elim- 
inate stooping shoulders. There is proper 
distribution of the weight of clothing 
with the Kazoo and perfect freedom for 
playing 

Style 4 for boys and G for girls illus- 
trated here. Style B (with belt) for boys 
4 to 10 years; Style 4 for boys 8 to 18 
years; Style G for girls all ages. 

Buy the Kazoo for your children—the 
cost is 60c, or leather trimmed $1.00—0c 
extra in Canada. If you cannot get the 
Kazoo order direct from us giving name 


amount you paid for the Kazoo if for any 
reason you wish to send it back. 


‘The Harris Suspender Company 





Suspender Waists 































nearest dealer. We will return the 


r booklet The Right Way to Dress Kiddies.” 


Dept. A 
694 Broadway at 4th St. 
New York 














“Mum” 


use it after every 


bath 


“Mum” neutralizes all body 


odors as the occur. Never 


Interrupts nat 


Harmless, Stainte 


ists from bath to bath 


Pater fi 


“Mum” Mfg Co 1106 Chestnut Street Philadelphie 


NADINE 


FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 





Makes the Complexion Beautiful 
OFT AND VELVETY. Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 

N veding ts pure and harmless. .Adheresuntil washed 

‘ revents sunburn and return of discolorations. 

f million delig i ed users prove its value Popular 

tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 5Oc. by toilet 

counters of mai! ” Dept M 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn. , U.S. A. 


iral functions. 


ss, beneficial. 


of « 
application, the skin is clear, firm and hairless. 


The Sheffield Pharmacal Co. 
339 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. F.H. Chicago, Ilinois. 








With That New Frock 
You Will Need 


DELATONE 


S° LONG AS f ASHION DECREES sheer fabrics for 


leeves, the woman of refinement requires Delatone 


for the removal of notice able hair from the under-arm 
Delatone is an old and well-known scientific prep- 
aration, for the quick, safe and certain removal of 


hairy growths, no matter how thick or stubborn 
Beauty specialists recommend Delatone for removal 
yectionable hair from face, neck or arms. Alter 


Druggists sell Delatone; er an original 1-0. jar 
ill be mailed to any address upon receipt of $1 by 























LetCuticuraBe 


YourBeauty Doctor 


All druggists; Soap 3, Ointment DB & WO, Talcum By 
Bample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 












r 
fs E bright Capable ‘ adies to Travel, demon- 


trate, and se ¢ t $75.00 to $150.00 per 


month Railroad fare 
Gooarich Drug Compeny, Sent 93. Omaha. Nebr 













¢ the sun” hiding 
r beauty k.. hy pot 












‘STILLMAN' sta 


outa I ed by alists 
with y $ of exp Shenae aur 
i t S0c per jar, 
Write to ‘ana a ars ad bes bon: 


**Wouldst Thou Be Fair’ 


Contains many beauty hints,and 
describes a number of elegant 
weparati spensable tothe 
toilet d ‘by all druggists. t 
S TILLMAN CREAM CO 
ept. 4 Aurora, aaa 















NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
Seadiioun self hear, ae or 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night 
They are periectly comfort 
able. No one sees them. Write’ 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (ine 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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SEND US YOUR NEXT PHOTO FILMS 
or negatives for Development, Printing or En- 
arging by our new, prompt, perfect system 


Low prices. Sample Rol! developed 30 cents. Send name for details 
{| Rosnoke Photo Finishing Co., 229 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


Teeth Up 
ee Down t 





Interesting 


Work Suit 843° 


| No. 8435, Lapies’ Work 
cap, blouse and _trouserettes 
adopted by the United 


Government munition 


Pattern in 3 sizes, small, 
medium, 38-40; large, 42-44 bust 
(20 cents Medium size requires 


513 yards 36-inch 


«, Hor 
/ 2d 


‘e 


< 
a. 
(88& 
7? 








Nightgown 6437 


One size 


No. 8437, Lapres’ AND 
MISSES’ NEGLIGEE OR 
NIGHTGOWN; to be 
slipped on over the head, 
yoke in two styles. Pat 
tern in one size, suitable 
for any size from 34 to 
40 bust (20 cents Ma 
terial required is 34g 
yards of 36-inch nain- 
sook, 2% yards of inser- 
tion, and 4 yards of edg- 
ing Width, lower edge, 


2 yards. 


No. 8466, Cu1Lp’s SET oF 
SHort CLOTHES; coat, 
cap, dress, romper, Ger- 
trude petticoat, drawers, 
bathrobe and night draw 
ers. Pattern in 4 sizes, 6 
months to 3 years (20 
cents). — Materials re- 
quired for each size are 
given on the pattern en- 
velope 





8455 





Dv, 
s 


Under- 
garment 
6441 
Sizes 


34.4 





for August, 1918 


Designs 


Cap 8455 


Lapies’ AND Misses’ 
APRON AND CaP; two 
sleeve, adjustable cuff. 


in 8 sizes, 32 to 46 bust 


Size 36 requires 47% 
32-inch material, and % 
36-inch white. Width, 


lower edge, 2 vards 








ee 


ame 


wd. 


‘e 





No. 8441, Lapies’ Un- 
DERGARMENT,; one - piece 
straight lower section. 
Pattern in 5 sizes, 34 to 
42 bust (20 cents Size 
36 requires 15g yards of 
40-inch crépe de Chine, 
1'g yards of 6-inch lace 
banding, and 3'4 yards 
of ribbon. This is very 
easy to make 


No. 8443, Lapres’ Hovse- 
DRESS ; instep length. Pat- 
tern in 7 sizes, 34-46 
bust (20 cents).—Size 36 
requires 57g yards of 27- 
inch checked, and 34 yard 
of 36-inch white for the 
collar and cuffs. Width, 
lower edge, 2 yards. The 
front panel, lower sec- 
tion and belt are cut in 
one piece and the back 
is in one from the shoul- 
der to the hem. 
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The Newest in Needlework 


By Helen Thomas 






























Transfer Design for Bowknot 
These ace bowknots are especially 
! erwear,r Pattern ! 

4 large 4 all bowknot 

and several floral design with en 
broidery direction Price, 10 cent 
Transfer Design for Bead Bag 





handsome with wreath 












Shoes that Harmonize 














ade ! on velvet or heavy 
The finished bag easures & x14 
Design for back also giver 
directior beads required, et bad S 
nted o1 atterr Yellow 
9" with Summer 
Transfer Design for Bead Bag 
\ stunning bs YT] shape and ¢ ; . . 
“my oy ty S*~A-- Keds go beautifully with dainty summer frocks, 
‘ required, et are printed of . ; r 
pattern. | Design fot back also given sports suits or any hot-weather apparel. There are 
n vellow or ue rice 5 cent ’ 











Keds for every) occasion, every root, every purse. 





These sprightly summer shoes with tops of fine 





canvas and soles and heels of new, resilient rubber 





, have captured feminine fancy because they're smart, 
he ogue tor ead « . 

bag continues to 
grow. Both steel and 





attractive and comfortable as well as economical. 













colored bead will 

wigneeCassis If you asked for Keds last summer and your shoe 
man didn’t have them it was because the demand 
outran the supply. For this summer we have more 
Keds and many more dealers have stocked them. 

ca he ag ar You'll find many styles—dainty pumps, attractive 

with a. pe om oe low shoes, sturdier high tops for strenuous sports. 





outline- and lazy daisy-stitch 
th ng for pillows, curtains, bed 

ad et 5 yards of ler 
4 corners included Price 15 


atche sureau Scar Ui 





Their cost is so moderate that you can afford several 






pairs for different purposes. 








Keds come in snappy models for those who want 





comfort without sacrificing appearance. Keds answer 






the summer shoe problem for boys and girls. 






Ask your dealer for Keds. Look for the name 


“Keds” stamped on the sole. 























National Campfire Champion 
Keds Keds Keds 


$1.25 up $1.00 up 












Sizes for boys and girls cost less 





















#07—Transfer Design,for Bureau Scarf and Pincushion Cover. A new idea that west dainty yet quite 











. 
simple to carry out ransparent material (such as dotted swiss lawn or scri is used for the set It United States Rubber Company 
is faced from edges to scallops with a pink or blue sateen, which shows prettily through the ateria 
Scallops are worked in outline- and lazy-daisy-stitch, with pink and blue mercerized tt giving 
ing finish. Scarf measures 18 x 45 or 50 inche Price, 15 cents New York 














McCall's Magazine for August, 1918 
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Why America has the best 


roast beef in the world 


HAT cut of prime roast beef on 

your table—do you realize that it 
is of a quality such as our fathers sel- 
dom knew? 


In their day meat dressing was purely 
a local business—-wasteful, unscientific, 
often unwholesome. It depended on 
such cattle as could be raised in the im- 
mediate vicinity —cattle adapted mostly 
for dairying purposes and usually sold 
for meat only when unfit for anything 
else. 


Today, thanks to the enterprise of 
the American cattle-raiser, herds of 
broad-backed cattle are scientifically 
bred to produce fine meat. These cattle, 
grown in the fertile pasture lands of 
the West, supply a quality of beef that 
is the standard of the world. 


This scientific breeding of enough 
“prime roast beef’’ animals to supply 


tables all over America only became 
possible through the wonderful methods 
of handling meat developed™by the 
modern packer. 


Great packing plants with stock- 
yards were established near the finest 
cattle lands. Shipping systems were 
developed that carried the dressed meat 
quickly to every corner of the United 
States. 


Only this nation-wide organization 
in place of the old local way—makes 
the cattle raiser sure of a ready market, 
at all times and seasons. 


And because those parts of the ani- 
mal that once were wasted are now 
turned into hundreds of valuable articles 
—such as fine brushes, medicines, but- 
tons—the large packer can sell this best 
beef in the world, dressed, for less than 
is paid for the animal on the hoof. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization with more than 20,000 stockholders 
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Things 
You Really Need 





[250 Tome Uses C° 
ee @stic 
(5: is a necessity in every home. 
When elastic is needed 
nothing else will do. You can 
buy good elastic or poor elastic. 
The danger is that you may buy 
inferior elastic innoce ntly. 
*Reelastic” is excellent elastic. Back of every yard 
of “Reelastic” is our re putation cove ring seventy 
years as producers of fine elastic webbing. “Reelastie” 
stretches without losing its stretchiness. It gives long- 
time, faithful service whe rever used, The standard of 
quality never changes. Look for the KEY-WINDING 
(pate nted) REEL, hol ling 12 full yards. Ask for 
* Reelastic.” Refuse substitutes. 


ress Isanding i 





has become a necessity. Dress ly makers 

find it indispensable. It is used inside of 
practic ally every ready-made and made-to-order 
skirt. “¢ ‘urvedge” Dress Banding is largely in 
demand because it is made on a curve to fit 
the figure pe ‘rfectly without wrinkling. A refine- 
ment of “Curvedge * is the popular STA-LP 
brand (also curve d), fitted with stay supports to 
hold it up in place. 
on, very economical and a de light to wear. 
Next time specify STA-UP “Curvedge * and 
get a dress banding that will completel ly meet 
your need! 


fin ere SBscaid ( castic) 


is the third in this trio of things you 
really need. It is commonly used in Tedies’ s 
and misses combinations, camisoles, vests, corset- 
covers, brassieres, nightgowns, etc., and is in 
increasing demand or use in little children’s 
garments. “JEWEL” Lingerie Braid enjoys a 
reputation for fine texture, fast colors, daintiness 
and economy. It comes to you on distinctive, 
“hand-fit” cards, each card holding ten full yards 
instead of the six or eight yards usually sold at 
the same price as “JE WE L.” Instead of taking 
any kind of lingerie braid offered, insist on 
“JEWEL.” Y sur cntichaction will be permanent. 
Remember every card of “JEWEL” Lingerie 
Braid holds ten full yards. 


“Curve -dge” is easy to sew 











At the Better Shops 





The American Mills Co. of New York 
SELLING AGENTS 
395 Broadway :: New York 
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12 full yards on each reel. Use what RRANTE 
want; wind up the rest. The telltale slot 
shows how niany yards remain on the reel. 
Ask for the width and grade you need. 
Black or white.’.Send for booklet listing Mack eel is dk 
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Made by THE AMERICAN MILLS CO. 
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DRESS BANDING 
WARRANTED 18 YARDS 


Your choice of black or white. “STA-UP” or “ Plain.” 
12 yards on each roll. Ask forthe width you want. De- 
livered to you in neat container. Insist on “ Curvedge.” 


Made by THE AMERICAN rTy co. 
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Je mgerie Braid .. 
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Made by the 


RHODE ISLAND TEXTILE CO. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L. 





ANDSOME Art Cards. 10 yards on each. 
In transparent envelope. “JEWEL” Lin- 
gerie Braid is of exquisite, durable texture. 
Fast colors, washable. Pink.white or light blue, 
A HANDY BODKIN ON EACH CARD. 
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Se .-r , 
S Tastes Good 
an’ Does Good 


Remember | brush my teeth with Colgate’s every day 
because | like the taste. Mother likes it too, and she 
says it cleans better than any other. And Father's a 
Doctor and he says he uses Colgate’s because it’s safe.” 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is preferred by both 
profession and public—for what it does, and does well; 
and for what it does not do, and makes no claim to do. 


You, too, should use it. 


COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 New York 
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